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ENTIRELY NEW STYLE CREATIONS IN 
THE FINE ‘CAR FIELD 









































‘Uihisns P. CHRYSLER and his associates 


have held from the first that, constantly to ex- 
tend its leadership, Chrysler must periodically 
ereate new modes which would proclaim them- 


_ selves, almost upon sight, as overwhelmingly 


® 


more attractive. 


The national public demand for progress and 
improvement in motor car performance and style 
is insistent and insatiable. 


The Chrysler designing, engineering and manu- 
facturing forces therefore feel that any new 
Chrysler offering must be extraordinary in every 
sense of the word to satisfy that demand for 
performance and style. 














New Chrysler “75? Roadster 


The two entirely new Chrysler Sixes—the “75” 
and the “65” — have been produced in pursuance 
of these principles upon which ‘the Chrysler 
business was conceived and built. 


They are deliberately designed and executed to 
inspire public admiration to such a pitch that 
they will immediately supersede all that has 


gone before and usher into existence an entirely 
new motoring vogue. 

We are confident that all who are even remotely 
interested in the progress of motor car artistry 
will find themselves amply repaid by their im- 
mediate inspection of these two new Chrysler 
style achievements. 
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DEMOCRATS SUPPORT FARM CAUSE 


Farm Groups Get Plank Endorsing Principles of McNary-Haugen Bill 


tional convention is over. From the 

point of view of the farmer, it must be 
considered a success, for the resolutions eom- 
mittee went a long way to meet the requests of 
the representatives of agriculture. The farm 
plank in the platform eontains a definite pledge 
of farm aid, including equality for agriculture 
under the present protective system; credit 
aid by loans to co-operatives; creation of a 


FH iterate Texas—The Democratic na- 


Federal Farm Board which will do for the 
farmer what the Federal Reserve System has’ 


done for the bankers and business men. And, 
besides, it contains a statement favoring a sys- 
tem of marketing surpluses very similar to the 
McNary-Haugen bill, including the equaliza- 
tion fee. 

Farm representatives whose demands were 
contemptuously rejected at Kansas City. were 
given a courteous hearing at Houston, as were 
all others, and but few changes were made in 
the platform that had been drawn up by George 
Peek, of Illinois. J. F. Reed, of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau, made the statement that the 
farm plank was far more than the farmers had 
hoped for, and it showed that the Democratic 
party actually understood the farm problem 


By Viggo Justensen 


know, they ain’t a gonna steal no mo’?’’ Also, 
‘Hays says, ‘Give me liberty bonds, or give me 
eash !’ ”’ 

Among the farm leaders who were present 
were E. A. O’Neill, of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, who acted as chairman of the 
sub-committee on the farm plank. After the 
committee had met and been in session all after- 
noon and one night, a public hearing was given 
in the auditorium of the Houston public li- 
brary. The auditorium was filled for the ocea- 
sion, and several speakers. presented their 
views. W. H. Settle, president of the Indiana 
Farm Bureau, maintained that the coming cam- 
paign was not a matter of wet and dry, that as 
far as the farmers were concerned, the farm 
plank was going to be the deciding-factor in the 
vote in November. 

J. F. Reed, president of the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau, stated that if an acceptable plank was 


‘adopted, three million farm votes would be 


counted for the Democrats in November. He 
spoke briefly of the reception they had received 
at Kansas City, where they were met by the 
police. 


. 


Thomas Cashman, of Minnesota, who has 
been active in farm relief work for several 
years, stated that on different oceasions he had 
eonferred with Governor Smith on farm relief, 
and he knew Governor Smith would be in favor 
of the plank as adopted. 

The wet and dry question was given a thoro 
airing, and all who appeared before the com- 
mittee were courteously heard. Things were 
warm when the subject was brought up. The 
plank that was finally presented met with the 
instant approval of the convention with the 
exception of a few ultra-drys, among them the 
boyish Governor Moody, of Texas. 

Over the whole convention, one eould feel the 
desire for tolerance of ideas, of religion, and 
of beliefs. Senctor Gore even went so far as to 
say that he wished the Demoeratie party would 
put in a plank declaring specifically against 
intolerance; if it lost every sfate in the Union. 
Yet some elements in’ the solid south were not 
entirely pacified. But, as one man said: ‘‘ What 
is the difference? Let’s kick out the intolerants, 
the witch-hunters and fanaties and invite the 
farmer in. It will be an excellent Demoeratie 
trade.”’ 

The platform as written meets with the ap- 





and were: eager \to help take care 
of it. 

A few dissenting voices of Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats were heard to ob- 
ject, but their murmurs were 
drowned in the large demonstra- 
tions that occurred on several oe- 
easions when the agricultural situa- 
tion was mentioned. 


Fifteen-Minute Demonstration 


Keynoter Bowers started a fif- 
teen-minute demonstration when he 
thundered: ‘‘The Democratic par- 
ty does not propose paternalistic 
measures for any special interest, 
but it does propose to take the hand 
of privilege out of the farmer’s 
pocket and off. the farmer’s 
throat,’’ a keynote that well ex- 
pressed the sentiment that was fek 
thruout the convention. 

Another who dwelt on the farm 
problem was Senator Robinson, 
chosen for the vice-presidential 
nomination. Robinson has always 
been ‘an ardent backer of farm leg- 
islation. He voted for the McNary- 
Haugen bill both before and after 
the veto. 

Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, put 
it this way: ‘‘The Republican par- 
ty has been relieving the farmer. It 
has relieved him of his farm, and 
has relieved him of his ineome tax 
by relieving him of his ineome.’’ 
Gore, the blind war-horse of De- 
pcracy, probably caused the most 
laughter in the entire convention. 
His speech, while seconding the 

homination of Senator Reed, was 
j of campaign bullets. A few of 
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_*‘Last year the Republicans went 
-to New England to get a candidate ; 
pfs year they went to old Eng- 
Quoting the Republican plank on 
esty in government, the senator 
, ‘‘Now, why bring that up?’’ 
araphrasing a popular song, he 
id, ‘‘How the —— does Borah 












FOR FARM EQUALITY 


Following are extracts from the farm plank adopted unanimously by 
the Democratic national convention at Houston last week: 

Producers of crops whose total volume exceeds the needs of the 
domestic markets must continue at a disadvantage until the government 
shall intervene as seriously and as effectively in behalf of the farmer 
as, it has intervened in behalf of labor and industry. There is a need of 
supplemental legislation for the control and orderly handling of agricul- 
tural surpluses, in order that the price of the surplus may not determine 


the price of the whole crop. Labor has benefitted by collective bargain-- 


ing and some industries by tariff. Agriculture must be as effectively aided. 

The Democratic party in its 1924 platform pledged its support to such 
legislation. It now reaffirms that stand and pledges the united efforts of 
the legislative and. executive branches of government, as far as may be 
controlled by the party, to the immediate enactment of such legislation, 
and to such other steps as are necessary to place and maintain the pur- 
chashing power of farm products and the complete economic equality of 
agriculture. ‘ 

COMMON EQUALITY 


Farm relief must rest on the basis of an economic equality of agricul- 
ttire with other industries. To give this equality a remedy must be found 
which will include among other things: 

(A) Credit aid by loans to co-operatives on at least as favorable a 
basis as the government aid to the merchant marine. 

(B) Creation of a federal farm board to assist the farmer and stock 
raiser in the marketing of their products as the federal reserve board 
has done for the banker and business man. When our archaic banking 
and currency system was revised after its record of disaster, and panic 
under republic administrations, it was a democratic congress in the ad- 
ministration of a democratic president that accomplished its stabilization 
thru the federal reserve act, creating the federal reserve board with 
powers adequate to its purpose. Now, in the hour of agriculture’s need, 
the democratic party pledges the establishment of a new agricultural 
policy fitted to present conditions, under the direction of a farm board 
vested with all the powers necessary to accomplish for agriculture what 
the federal reserve board, has been able to accomplish for finance, in full 
recognition of the fact that the banks of the country, thru voluntary co- 
operation, were never able to stabilize the financial system of the coun- 
try until government powers were invoked to help them. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


(C) Reduction thru proper government agencies of the spread between 
what the farmer and stock raiser gets and the ultimate consumer pays 
with consequent benefits to both. : 

(D) Consideration of the condition of agricutlure in the formulation 
of government financial and tax measures. 

We pledge the party to foster and develop co-operative marketing 
associations thru appropriate government aid. 

We recognize that experience has demonstrated that members of 
such associations alone cannot successfully assume the full responsibility 
for a program that benefits all producers alike. We pledge the party to 
an earnest endeavor to solve this problem of the distribution of the cost 
of dealing with crop surpluses over the markefed units of the crop whose 
producers are benefited by such assistance. The solution of this problem 
would avoid government subsidy to which the democratic patty has 
always been opposed. The solution of this problem will be a prime and 
immediate concern of a demog atic administration. 
wae F- 4! 
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proval of the presidential nominee. 
Governor Al Smith has shown his 
dislike for having private interests 
rob the government of their natural . 
resources by his fight for state own- 
ership in New York, and he is well 
pleased with the plank that promis- 
es to conserve the natural resources 
of the country. That plank is, of 
course, a direct slap at the power 
trust. 


Wet and Dry Question 


The only place the nominee felt 
an explanation was necessary was 
on the wet and dry question. Gev- 
ernor Smith has consistently main- 
tained that eorruption and. illegal 
acts were frequent in the adminis- 
tration of the Volstead act. He 
pointed out that a good many in 
the party thought that amendment 
of the act by congress was desir- 
able. So long as any law was on 
the statute books, the governor 
promised its vigorous enforcement. 

Part of the Demoeratie farm 
plank has already been given in the 
box on this page. The balance fol- 
lows: 

“Deception upon the farmer and 
stock raiser has been practiced by 
the Republican party thru false 
and delusive promises for more 
than fifty years. Specially favored 
industries have been artificially 
aided by Republican legislation. 
Comparatively little has been. done 
for agriculture and stock raising, 
upon which national prosperity 
rests. 

‘‘Unsympathetie inaction with 
regard to this problem must cease. 
Virulent hostility of the Republi- 
ean administration to the advocates 
of farm relief and denial of the 
right of farm organizations te lead 
in the development of farm poliey 
must yield to Democratic sympa- 
thy and friendliness. 

‘‘Four years ago, the Republican 
party, (Coneluded on page 16) 
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SMITH 


HE Democratic nationa] convention nomi- 

nated Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New York 
on the first ballot at Houston, last week. He 
was nine votes short of receiving the necessary 
two-thirds majority when the roll call was com- 
pleted. The chairmen of the delegations from 
nearly a dozen states who had voted for other 
candidates immediately clamored for recogni- 
tion and for the privilege of changing the vote 
of their delegation. Ohio received recognition 
first and changed sufficient votes to make Gov- 
ernor Smith’s nomination assured on the first 
ballot. 

The convention adopted a plank pledging 
the Democratic party to the enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment to the constitution. 
There was an effort on the part of Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland to construe this plank as 
giving the nominee, if elected president, dis- 
eretionary powers in the matter. Senator Glass 
of Virginia answered Govenor Ritchie, and said 
that the plank meant just what it said, that the 
nominee would be compelled to enforce the 
eighteenth amendment to the constitution in the 
same way that other articles of the constitution 
were enforced. Senator Glass made it clear 
that the party in adopting this plank of the 
platform stood for the enforcement of the law 
and that the party pledge would be binding on 
the nominee for president. 

The agricultural plank does not mention the 
equalization fee of the MeNary-Haugen bill, 
but does endorse the principle when it says, 
*“We recognize that experience has demon- 
strated that members of such associations (re- 
ferring to co-operative marketing associations) 
ean not successfully assume the full responsi- 
bility for a program that benefits all producers 
alike. We pledge the party to an earnest en- 
deavor to solve this problem of the distribution 
of the cost of dealing with crop surpluses over 
the marketed unit of the crop whose producers 
are benefited by such assistance. The solution 
of this problem would avoid government sub- 
sidy, to which the democratic party has al- 
ways been opposed. The solution of this prob- 
lem will be a prime and immediate concern of 
2a Democratic administration.”’ 
likewise pledges the Democratic party to the 


The platform: 


creation of a ‘‘farm board vested with all the 
powers necessary to accomplish for agriculture 
what the Federal Reserve Board has been able 
to accomplish for-finance.’’ On the whole it 
may be said to be a satisfactory declaration to 
farm folks as to agricultural problems. 

As we pointed out in our editorial with ref- 
erence to the Kansas City convention, the 
pledges of party platforms have meant but 
little in the past, as both parties made ample 
pledges in. both 1920 and 1924 and neither 
party made good on the pledges made, there 
being division in both parties. We suggested 
in that editorial that in view of Mr. Hoover’s 
nomination it was up to him to express in 
definite terms what his agricultural policy 
would be, and that there must be no evasion in 
carrying it out. We also said that the Demo- 
cratic nominee would have a like obligation 
when he accepted the nomination of his party, 
and that in our judgment it was good business 
for the candidate who expected the votes of 
farm folks to answer the challenge, and like- 
wise, good, sound, business sense for the farmer 
to insist on an expression from each candidate, 
as only in that way would he be able to vote 
intelligently in the forthcoming election. 

What farm folks want to know is whether 
they can depend upon the nominee who is 
elected president carrying out with sincere ef- 
fort an adequate and satisfactory program for 
agricultural relief. In a measure we know what 
Hoover has stood for in the past, as the attitude 
of the Republican administration the past four 
years has been construed as Mr. Hoover’s atti- 
tude. We know, too, that the Republican na- 
tional convention refused to endorse the prin- 
ciple of the equalization fee, altho very strenu- 
ous effort was made to get them to give such 
endorsement. It is particularly important 
therefore for Mr. Hoover to speak at an early 
date. 

In the ease of Governor Smith, who has been 
elected four times as governor of New York, we 
have had little opportunity to know how he 
stands. He has been dealing with problems of 
a different kind. What the farm folks of the 
country want to know is whether Governor 
Smith endorses the declarations of the Demo 
cratic national convention as regards agricul- 
ture, and whether if elected president, he will 
use his influence and ability to see that laws 
are enacted which will insure the pledges of 
the platform being carried out. 

Until such a time as we have the definite 
statements of both candidates for the presi- 
dency, we anticipate that farm folks will with- 
hold their judgment. It is Mr. Hoover’s obliga- 
tion—it is Mr. Smith’s obligation—to let farm 
folks know just- where they stand on agricul- 
tural relief, and we hope that both candidates 
will speak quickly, clearly, frankly, and defi- 
nitely. Farm folks are fighting for a principle 
which is vital to their future welfare, and, we 
believe, vital likewise to the future welfare of 
all business. Mr. Hoover and Mr. Smith can 
clarify the situation by early statements. We 
hope they will make them. 





' AN IOWA PROFESSOR HAS COURAGE 


PROFESSORS. of economics have been slow 

to call attention to what the post war re- 
versal in credit balances means to American 
farmers. We therefore want to congratulate 
Professor Macy, of Coe College, on the article 
which he has written for the June issue of the 
Northwestern Banker, entitled, ‘‘The United 
States—A Creditor Nation.’’ Professor Macy 
reaches very much the same conclusions as 
Wallaces’ Farmer. We hope that he has some 
real influence on the bankers who read this ex- 
cellent article. Perhaps the time may come 
when more professors of economics will feel 
brave enough to come out and say something on 
this fundamental problem. To date, most of 
them have been so afraid that they would be- 
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come involved in the discussion of a lower tant 
iff or the MeNary-Haugen bill or debt cancel. _ 
lation that they have kept diserecily silent, 





CORN BORER AND THE OATS CROP 


HAT is the coming of the corn borer go. © 

ing to mean to us in the added amount of 
work that has to be done to prepare corn land J} 
for the spring grain crop? This is the place 
in the rotation where the extra work will show 
up most heavily. Now the usual practice in | 
seeding oats on corn ground is to get rid of the 
stalks, disk and seed. The Department of Agri- 
culture, basing its estimates on experiences in — 
Ohio and Michigan, says that under normal con- 
ditions an operation of this sort takes 5.7 hours 
of man labor per acre and 14.4 hours of horse 
labor. 

Under corn borer conditions, there has to be 
more careful work in breaking, raking and 
burning stalks, plowing of an unusually care- 
ful sort, the usual amount of disking and roll. } 
ing, and some additional work in the way of © 
picking up scraps of corn stalks that are still 
left above the ground. The department esti- § 4 
mates that this works out to 14 man hours per @  y 
acre arid 31.9 hours of horse labor. In each § p 
case the amount of labor is a little more than ff 
doubied. Sal 

It is easy to see what this is going to do to # gt 
production costs on oats and spring wheat. The 9 
corn borer may force us to figure out some way @ h 
of substituting a more profitable crop for oats, te 
a crop profitable enough so that it can carry @  y< 
the additional cost of soil preparation and still # 
leave a margin. 





























CITIES AND HOMICIDES 


HAT do figures like these mean? In 1900, § 
over 11,000,000 people lived in 31 princi- 


pal cities in this country. That year there were # th 
609 murders in those cities. By 1927, those J . 
cities had doubled in population; but the num- @ "' 
bers of murders had quadrupled. Is there some- | th 
thing about congested life in great cities that g ™ 
stimulates crimes of violence? be 
Incidentally, folks who like to talk about the J if 
lawless Bolsheviks may be interested in know- ati 
ing that the homicide raté in Leningrad and § 
Moseow is considerably lower than the homi- 


cide rate in our cities. Their rates were, re- § 
spectively, 10.5 and 4.5 murders per 100,000 in @ 7° 
1925. Chicago had a rate of 13.3 last year; ™ °™ 


Detroit, 18.7; Birmingham, 63. “9 

Facts like these make us wonder whether we he 
are doing well to try to pattern our civilization # 
after that of our great American cities. So far the 
as human values go, more might be gained if 3 


the United States as a nation made a deter- 
mined effort to keep cities small and to make 










prosperous the country and the small town. = 
; ; ye ; # his 
SUNSHINE PATRIOTS F tan 
[N DECEMBER of 1776, the ringing accents & 
of the Declaration of Independence, almost @ 
six months old, had been nearly drowned out @ T 
by the news of defeats at Long Island and @ 
White Plains, and the retreat across New Jer to, 
sey. Washington, with barely three thousand § oth 





men, had retreated across the Delaware. De’ 
sertions were plentiful. Patriot leaders whose 
voices had been loud six months before, had 
fallen silent. Many wondered if all that could 
be done was to accept defeat and get as good 
terms as possible. 

It was then that Thomas Paine wrote: 
‘«These are the times that try: men’s souls. The 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, 
in this crisis, shrink from the service of his 
country ; but he that stands by it now deserve 
the love and thanks of man and woman.’ 

These are words that fit the farm cause nov 
How many have courage to hold on, and to plaml 
for Trenton and for Yorktown? 
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THE GOVERNMENT HOG SURVEY 


HE government hog survey as taken thru 
the rural mail carriers, indicates that in 
eastern corn belt this spring there were 
ved about 10 per cent fewer pigs than a year 
In the western corn belt 6 per cent fewer 
" pigs were saved, and for the country as a whole 
per cent less were saved. In Iowa, the reduc- 
tion is reported to be 8 per cent. Eleven per 
cent fewer sows farrowed in Iowa this spring 
than last year, but they saved their pigs a little 
i etter than they did a year ago, when the pig 
Josses were greater than. usual. : 
What does the situation mean in terms of 
ices? It would seem that hog prices ought 
to be 70 cents or a dollar higher this winter 
than they were last winter. Barring some un- 
ysual developments in the corn erop situation 
during July and August, we would expect hog 
prices at Chicago during the four winter 
months to average about $9.30, perhaps going 
eonsiderably lower than this for a time in early 
December, but going considerably higher than 
his during the late winter or_early spring. 
Prices are likely to be fairly strong during 






























esti- § the spring and summer of 1929 if the govern- 
per # ment is correct with respect to its preliminary 
each {| predictions as to pigs farrowed in the fall of 
than #§ 1928. Present .prospects seem to be for about 
# 10 per cent féwer pigs coming to market in the 
o to # summer of 1929 than in the summer of 1928. 
The 7 The whole conelusion is that the hog market 
way @ has passed its low point and that there is going 
sats, MH to be a slight reaction upward during the next 
arry @ year and one-half. 
stil 
CHURCH AND CO-OPERATIVE 
| ¥F ANYBODY asks us about the chanees of 
starting a new cd-operative in a community 
900, " or of building up an old one, we ask first about 
‘neice fy the volume of business available and next: ‘‘Is 
vere ae there a strong country church?’’ 
hoseat What do churches have to do with co-opera- 
um @ tives? A lot. No co-operative succeeds unless 
yme- te members have developed the desire to se- 
that g “ure good things for other folks. There must 
m be an unselfish enthusiasm for the community 
the # if the co-operative is to make good. This is the 
iow. & #titude that the right kind of church helps to 
and & create. 
omiae This is not theory. If you travel over the 
re. @ corn belt, as we have, and visit co-operatives 
0 in @ You will find ehurches near many of the strong 
ear; ones. You will find church members the best 
@ ¢0-operators. This was noted again recently by 
wee @ check of 200 farmers in McKinley County, 
tion @ Llinois. It was found that farmers who joined 
, far’ ‘the church also were much more likely to join 
d if the general and business farm organizations 
eter. an non-church members. , ‘ 
nak The co-operative that has a vigorous country 


church near by has a big asset. It may not be 
@ the kind of an asset that the auditor notes in 
® wis report, but in the long run it is as impor- 
“@ tant as any of the items he sets down. 
ents el 
most CORN BELT WEATHER 


7 out” 2 ‘THE month of June ended with corn belt 

é temperatures 5 degrees below normal. Iowa 
'@ ‘temperatures were closer to normal than any 
'@ her corn belt state, but even Iowa averaged 4 
“@ degrees below normal. Rainfall was above nor- 
fhos¢ mal everywhere, but especially in Missouri, Ili- 
Rois and Indiana. Iowa had less rain than the 
‘ther states, altho even Iowa was plenty wet. 
‘the wet and cold have done a positive damage 
the corn crop in large sections of the eastern 
‘orn belt. Even in Iowa the corn does not have 
‘ oy such good prospects as it had two weeks 


1. 


















‘ The cool weather has greatly helped the oats, 
‘md they looked far better than seemed pos- 
Aible a month age. However, hot weather the 
first ten days of July can do a lot of damage, 
use the oats are a little later this year than’ 











THE NEW YEAR BOOK 


HE 1927 Year Book of the United States 

Department of Agriculture is our. The 
plan, begun last year, of presenting a series of 
short articles on ‘‘What’s New in Agricul- 
ture?’’ has been carried on in this Year Book. 
Anyone who wants a bird’s eye view of agriecul- 
tural progress will be interested in going thru 
this seetion. The statistical tables are, as al- 
ways, of tremendous value to any student of 
farm conditions. 

This can be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of -Doeuments at Washington, D. C., for 
$1.50, and is well worth the money. However, 
each congressman is allotted a number of copies 
to send out- to his constituents free of charge. 
If you want a copy, your senator or representa- 
tive will undoubtedly be glad to send you one 
so long as his supply holds out. 








3 Odds and Ends 


——E 


GEVERAL of us drove over to Urbana, in 

central Illinois, last month. We saw many 
different things, and I do not know of a better 
place to tell about our experienees than in 
‘‘Odds and Ends.”’ 

We talked to a number of the Master Farm- 
ers about the political situation. One expressed 
his views in a way which caught the fancy of 
several others when he said: ‘‘ Well, when you 
are between the devil and the deep blue sea, 
you might as well jump in and get wet.’’ Some 
men with strong religious prejudices may not 
vote for either Smith or Hoover. The majority 
of the Ohio Master Farmers will apparently 
vote for Hoover. 

Some social workers from New York state 
were attending the Country Life Conference, 
and I was interested in asking these people 
about Smith. Of course, I had already known 
that Smith didn’t have horns or a barbed tail, 
but I was quite surprised to find the social 
workers so enthusiastic about him. It seems 
that Smith has worked hand in glove with the 
social workers in putting thru a lot of legisla- 
tion protecting the poor people of New York 
state. They claim that he is the most efficient 
governor that any state has had for a number 
of years. I had been told this same thing on 
former occasions by New York Republican busi- 
ness men, but had discounted it beeause I had 
felt that all New York business men were wet 
in their sympathies. But to have a man who 
had been ordained as a Protestant minister 
speak so highly of Smith was a great surprise. 

One social worker told me that the time had 
finally come to make a great moral issue out of 
the farm problem. This may is an easterner and 
not sympathetic with the MeNary-Haugen bill. 
But he had listened on the radio to the Repub- 
liean convention at Kansas City and was as- 
tounded at the heartless attitude of Fess, Moses 
and Fort. While he personally felt the issues 
might be so mixed in this campaign that the 
church eould not get behind the farm eause in 
a militant way, he nevertheless thought that 
after the campaign was over, the great moral 
power of the church should be enlisted for the 
farm eause just as it was enlisted for the cause 
of abolition during the days preeeding the Civil 
war. He told me that there was an especially 
militant feeling in the Methodist church, which 
knows from hard first-hand experience just 
what is going on in the country. 














HILE at Urbana, I naturally wanted to 
see some of the experimental work with 
eorn. Dector Woodworth, the plant breeder, 
showed me the different strains of the Illinois 
Low-Ear, High Protein, High Fat, ete. I was 
especially interested in observing that Doctor 


Woodworth had started some inbred strains of . 


Low-Ear. He told me that the Low-Ear un- 


doubtedly had some very promising material in 
it, for it had net only given goed results when 
erossed with Reid Yellow Dent in the Illinois 
experiments, but Harvey Seonce had obtained 
good results with it a number of years ago in 
his crossing work. One thing which interested 
me and made me feel that we still have a long 
way to go before we really know mueh about 
corn, was the appearanee of some reciprocal 
crosses. Many farmers ask if it makes any dif- 
ference, when two kinds of corn are being 
crossed, which is used as the mother parent. I 
have always answered that it makes no differ- 
ence. Doctor Woodworth also says that as a 
rule it makes no difference, but oeeasionally it 
seems to. At any rate, as we looked at some of 
the reeiprocal eresses, we could see that when 
kind A was used as a mother parent the plants 
seemed to be larger than when the eross was 
reversed. — 

Doctor Burlison, who is head of the farm 
crops work at the Illinois experiment station, 
says that they are beginning to learn a lot of 
new things about soil. He says they have found 
that clover does something to soil altogether 
apart from the -humus and fertility which it 
adds. For instanee, they have grown clover 
and taken all the plants, both roots and tops, 
away, and still the yielding power of the soil 
has been greatly inereased as a result of grow- 
ing the clover. What did it? 

We had a nice visit with Professor Yapp, 
head of the dairy work. I especially wanted to 
find out from him the results of an experiment 
in the crossing of Guernseys and Holsteins, 
which was started.a number of years ago by a 
wealthy man in Massachusetts, and which has 
been earried on since his death by the Illinois 
experiment station. It seems that both the first 
and second generations from the eross yielded 
more butterfat than either the purebred Hol- 
stein or purebred Guernsey ancestry. The gain 
was not so very great, however, and Professor 
Yapp feels that the experiment should be re- 
peated if the fact is to be proved definitely. 
Unfortunately, the experiment was terminated 
by an invasion of an unusually virulent type 
of tuberculosis germ which defied the best ef- 
forts of the best veterinarians. Tuberculosis, 
like soils and corn, is not so simple as we were 
onee taught to believe. 

Doctor Roberts, the geneticist at the Illinois 
experiment station, has a strain of White Plym- 
outh Rock chickens which is remarkably re- 
sistant to white diarrhea. To find this strain 
he sent all over the country, from Rhode Island 
to California, for baby ehicks. Then he inoeu- 
lated them with white diarrhea germs, and the 
ehicks died like flies. White Plymouth Rock 
chicks died just the same as any of the others. 
But finally from Indiana, from one particular 
fleck of White Plymouth Rocks, came chicks 
over half of which withstood the white diar- 
rhea. And now Doctor Roberts has some hens 
whose chieks seem to be absolutely immune, no 
matter if they are inoculated with germs of 
this dread disease which kilis off ordinary 
ehicks almost 100 per eent. 

Roberts, like Lindstrom of Ames, started 
some work several years ago, to determine the 
possibilities of developing a strain of hogs im- 
mune to cholera. The systematic killing of 
hogs with cholera, however, in an effort to lo- 
eate the immune strain, proved to be so ex- 


‘pensive that Decter Roberts has preferred to 


prove his ‘point first with chieks. I hope that 
Lindstrom will continue at Ames, because it is 
practically certain that eventually a cholera 
immune strain can be developed, altho the cost 
of the experiment may run into the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





No man can expect te aueceed unless he employs: 
methods suited te his character and skill and the 
work that he is trying to de. We must adopt the 
method to which we are accustomed.—Uncle Henry's 
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) OVER THE AIR FROM HOUSTON 





Blackhawk County Farmer Tells How Democrats Sounded Over Radio 


T IS VERY convenient for us, and I mean 
myself and any other farmers interested, 
that the Democratic convention opens dur- 

ing the noon hour when we are not in the field. 
Otherwise all this thunder of, ‘‘We are now in 
convention assembled’’ might have passed un- 
heard thru the air. For we have been thru one 
convention, and the experience wasn’t pleas- 
ant. I doubt if many of us would leave our 
corn fields again to listen to a few windy prom- 
ises. But the Democrats have urged us to give 
them a chance, and I, as a steam-rolled Repub- 
lican, invite them to show their stuff. 

June 26, 12:30 p. m—I am just in time to 
hear order called and the mayor of Houston, 
an extremely hospitable gentleman, offer a wel- 
come in behalf of his city. He gets a shout from 
the delegates when he says: ‘‘We are here to 
nominate a president’’; but the Republicans 
made the same boast at Kansas City, accompa- 
nied by as much shouting. A band plays, a 
gavel is presented, and the convention adjourns 
until this evening. Nothing to stir the blood 
here. Just routine business. The delegates 
seem over-anxious to cheer, but after eight 
years of silence they no doubt choose for cheer- 
ing to be in order. 

12:55 p. m.—David Lawrence, editor of the 
United States Daily, assisted by 
two newspaper correspondents, 
comment on the convention. It 
appears that Governor Smith, of 
New York, has almost enough votes 

* to nominate him. We knew this 
before. The high lights of the con- 
vention will be the formation of the 
party planks on prohibition and 
agriculture. 


What About the Farm Plank? 


This is news! What about the 
farm plank? Will it be a mass of 
formless generalizations such as 
the Republicans handed out at 
Kansas City, or will the Democrats 
put some iron in it? We may know 
more about this tonight when 
Claude Bowers makes his keynote 
speech. I want to hear Bowers. I 
read his book, ‘‘ Hamilton and Jefferson,’’ last 
winter, and it was good. The convention now 
adjourns until 7:30, which is very satisfactory 
to us, for we have ten acres of alfalfa ready to 
put in the barn, and it looks rainy. 

8:10 p. m—The alfalfa is in the barn, bright 
and dry. We are a little late in tuning in, tho. 
Clem Shaver is hammering for order in place 
of the temporary chairman, Claude Bowers, 
who is to lead off tonight with the keynote 
speech and start the convention in earnest. 

8:12 p. m.—Bowers is speaking. Shaver used 
only about two dozen words in introducing him 
——unusual for a politician. 

8:15 p. m.—Well, Bowers certainly remem- 
bers some things that the Republicans forgot! 
To my knowledge, no one at Kansas City went 
into such detail concerning the bargain made 
by Sinclair, Fall & Co., which the supreme 
court characterized as being tainted with 
‘‘fraud and collusion.’’ But Mr. Bowers thor- 
oly airs it. He more than agrees with the su- 
preme court. Evidently he also likes the test 
by flame, for he is building a fire under some 
of our most revered Republicans. Mr. Mellon 
has his aluminum feathers singed, and Sinclair 
again smells of oil. I wonder how the Repub- 

~ Heans came to pass over this mess and not feel 
the need of carrying it out and dumping it in 
a special place. Senator Bob La Folette sug- 
gested something of this kind in his minority 
report on the platform, but no one paid any at- 
tention to him. It still smells to the heavens. 

8:20 p. m.—Two pieces from the speech: 
‘“There was not a man among them (the func- 
tionaries of state) with enough lung power to 
blow a police whistle,’’ and, ‘‘I sometimes think 
that the virtues of silence may be overdone.’’ 

8:30 p. m—Now Mr. Bowers is warming up 
on the agricultural situation. The ruling caste, 


By James Hearst 


he says, calls it a temporary depression when, 
after five years of the Coolidge administration, 
the value of farm lands ahd equipment depre- 
ciated ‘‘thirty billion dollars.’’ If Iowa had 
her share of this, we wouldn’t need to vote a 
bond issue for hard roads. ‘‘One day the head 
of the state (Coolidge), by the scratch of the 
pen increased the tariff loot of the pig iron in- 
dustry by 50 per cent; and the next day he de- 
livered a homily to the farmers on the wicked- 
ness of expecting profit from a governmental 
act.’’ We know all about that, Mr. Bowers, and 
about the second veto of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, when the president, the next day, signed a 
bill favoring a revolving fund for the shipping 
industry. We have been thru all that. What 
we want to know is, what are the Democrats 
going to do for us? 

8:35 p. m.—Bowers goes on: ‘‘ We do demand 
that the hand of privilege shall be taken out 
of the farmer’s pockets and off the farmer’s 
throat.’’ And when he said this, a great whoop 
went up from the convention, and the delegates 
from over half of the states pranced about the 
convention hall in a parade. At least they show 
their sympathy for agriculture, tho nothing 





Joining in the farm demonstration 


substantial or specific has been said yet. Still, 
nothing like this went on at Kansas City. You 


remember, there wasn’t room in the convention 


hall there for a farmer’s parade. 

9:05 p. m.—The speech is finished. Nothing 
much about prohibition, and little in the way 
of a solution for the agricultural problem. 
Mostly a denunciation of the corruption of the 
present administration caused by following 
Hamiltonian principles, and an appeal to the 
people to return to the principles of Lincoln 
and Jefferson, who both believed in equal 
rights and that the government was made to 
serve the people. 

This speech was made from memory, and it 
lasted less than an hour. A remarkable achieve- 
ment for a keynoter. Bowers made the Repub- 
lican keynoter, Senator Fess, sound like a little 
boy playing a tin whistle. 


Robinson Slated for Vice-President 


June 27, 11:50 a. m—The permanent organ- - 


ization of the convention is being effected, and 
Senator Joe Robinson, of Arkansas, is chosen 
for the permanent chairman. Senator Robin- 
son is slated for the vice-presidential candidacy 
according to the information broadcast by a 
newspaper man, and his speech may give a hint 
of what the platform will be. 

12:15 p. m—Senator Robinson may not be 
an orator, but he is plain-spoken. The Demo- 
eratic party is not a prohibition party, he says, 
but there will be a dry plank. There are three 
ways to help the farmer, he goes on: By lower- 
ing the tariff on what he buys; by an export 
debenture system, and by enactment of the 
principles of the McNary-Haugen bill. Yes, we 
have argued this for years. But what about it? 


Will the Democrats act accordingly? The sen-. 


ator does not say. 


The sky looks like rain. We sowed some al. 
falfa seed this morning to see if we could thick. — 
en the stand. And we must disk it this after. 
noon. f oe 
12:45 p. m.—Listen to the yelling and whoop. § at 
ing! Senator Robinson just mentioned the fact — 
that the Democratic party stands for religious 
tolerance. This sounds like an Al Smith dem. § 
onstration to me, and also like a football game, # 
I have often thought while listening to these | Wa 
two conventions what a dignified way this is to 
select a president of the United States! Me 
Some of the alfalfa experts said that seed & ist 
sown now will not grow; others said it will. So BF: 
we are experimenting—alfalfa seed at $26 per # 
bushel, too! t 
12:55 p. m.—Senator Robinson announces § 
that the Democrats would not steal the coun. § 
try’s property. There has been a lot of it stolen, § 0 
Thirty billion dollars from the farmers! fs 
We may hear the platform tonight. a 
7:30 p. m.—The static is bad tonight, and I 
hope it will ease off if the platform is to be # 
read. A lot of rumors are circulating about an § § 
honest plank for agriculture—I wonder if they 
can put it over. Quite a number of the farm §/ 
people are there working on it. They told the §- 
Republicans at Kansas City after they had been 
slapped in the face, that they were 
going to Houston. And they went 
—Peek and Davis from ‘Illinois, 
Hirth from Missouri, Cashman §¢ 
from Minnesota. A card came to- § 
day from Viggo Justesen, of the § 
Minnesota delegation — Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers remember him as 
the author of ‘‘Two Farm Boys.” 
He is at the convention, and he says # 
they hope to put the farm plank § 
thru as the farmers want it. 3 
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Full of Nominations 


8:15 p. m.—This session is full 
of nominations. Someone has just. 
made a regular old-fashioned stem- 
winder of a speech nominating Sen- 
ator George, of Georgia. He has 
called on all the gods of Democracy § 
from Jefferson down. He is every § Mai 
bit as careful of them as the Republicans are § to 
of their gods. He thanks Alabama for yielding § mile 
to him; he thanks Houston for entertaining B * 
him; he thanks Texas for containing Houston. § goi 
He has a charming southern accent when he ¥% 
isn’t shouting at the top of his lungs, and he is: any 
extremely courteous. * 

9:00 p. m.—Franklin D. Roosevelt is coming # 
forward to nominate Governor Smith, of New § 
York. This is the signal for the Smith dele- § ing 
gates to become noisy and incoherent. Judging § ’em 
by the volume of sound, Smith must have th 
nomination in his pocket. Mr. Roosevelt deliv: 0 
ered a well constructed speech. Governor h 
Smith’s honesty, he said, is not the honesty that 
keeps a man out of jail, but the honesty tha 
lets him sleep nights. 

11:30 p..m.—There have been a number 0 y 
nominations. Also, it seems that every state on FW 
the roll wants to make a seconding speech to 1 
Smith’s nomination. n 

Much attention is called to the modesty with n 
which the G. O. P. elephant hides its spots. Band 





There was one rip-roaring denunciation of the ¥g 
Republican brand of corruption by a lady fror h 
Pennsylvania—she ought to know. ; 


The meeting adjourns. I wish the delegates . 
had to get up at 5:00 a. m. tomorrow morning, $a nz 
or else that I didn’t. BB age 

June 28—Nothing but nominating speeches.” 
Eyerybody has a chance to talk—an advantage i ** 
of being a Democrat. Minnesota seconds Al #jim. 
Smith on the ground that he will enact farm i 7, 
relief and save our national resources. North Wigan. 


Dakota seconds Smith on the ground that the Higaif 
Republicans have consistently promised farm #¥in 
relief, and then, inconsistently, vetoed the Me #4 
The platform will be read @iiagi 


Nary-Haugen bill. 
tonight.; ; : a 
-8$:30-p. m-—The (Concluded on page 











What to Do When You Run Out of Gasoline and Water on the Desert 


ale T LOOKS like a dry New Year’s Eve for By Francis A. Flood My conductor hardly deigned to see them. 

ick. @ § US tonight,’ grinned Jim, altho it was Hadn’t he been sent out to reseue the 

tence really no time for grinning. suiteases. Dry dunes and dry canteens. Desert great ‘‘ Americans’’—whatever they were—and 

a As far as we could see in every direction —what’s this? A letter? hadn’t he found ’em, and wasn’t oné’of ’em rid- 
stched the burning white sands of the Sa- Devil or man, whatever he was, the black ing his own horse right now? 










































































tact a, the greatest desert in the world. We were cavalier finally produced a letter, pinned to Up thru the swarm of blacks farther down 
‘ous suck on a dune thirty-five miles from Maine _ the last fold of his turban. He tore it loose and the road_ galloped the ‘‘chef de travaille,’’ 


oa—and our water was almost gone. We handed it to me. which is French for ‘‘boss.’”” A dashing young 


em: 
n’t seen a human being or a bladé he was, a tobacco-colored 





nena ter hole all day, and we did = ; —— Senegalese who had seen mili- 
s to know of any this side of | 33 : tary service in France and who 

ine Soroa. Thirty-five miles : spoke the language like the sol- 
seed % very far, but we’d worked 5c dier that he was. 


So | m early morning until two : . =| He, too, snapped himself into 
ock in the morning to e a sweeping French salute as 


ae e fifteen miles, so, some- os ae —< = ee tho I were Napoleon, Battling 
neces how, it seemed farther. tec ee pee: “ta Siki and Joan of Are all rolled 
yun- And now we were out of gas! ciate ny i : up in one pair of shorts. I 
len, One motoreycle was entirely fs . & P could see at once that the whole 

: empty and there was hardly T = . ti ae ta show there was mine for the 

‘BP enough in the other to make | ’ -$ 4 ak . oY asking. Whoever had been do- 
aI § town. The cattle, plodding > a as : : 2 in ing our advance advertising 
. be @ along behind with our extra lay : } aa had done it well. 
t an @ supply, wouldn’t catch up with : = aw *‘T want thirty men and 
hey § us for two days, and we didn’t : ae beaucoup grand cord,’’ I told 
arm § have enough food to last that , ; the chief, who was clicking like 
the § long. re a mechanical soldier on parade. 
een | “Even a bootlegger would - ‘‘Bring two motorcycles here.”’ 
vere @ look good now,’’ said my part- : i And then by way of explana- 
vent ner. He was looking for a place ; : tion I added, ‘‘ Essence finis,’’ 
ois, | to sit, there on that blistering : which is as good French as 
man ‘dune, and was turning round Using man power when the gasoline ran out. ‘Outta gas’’ is English. 
to. Band round like a dog ‘about to The chief dismounted, and 
the § lie down. Those sandburs make one wary. But ‘*Messieurs Les Americans,’’ it was directed. I did the same—with one black lackey holding 
ces’ § Iwas too tired ; I just let ’em stick. I pinched myself and read in English: my stirrup and another my bridle, just as they 
1 as @ “Looks like 1927 didn’t get us much of any- ‘*Maine Soroa, 30 Decembre, 1927. We are would have done for the Prince of Wales. I like 
ys.” @ where,’’ I groused, ‘‘and didn ’t leave us much anxiously expecting you here for several days, to think they did this because of my eminence 
says. ™ to start the new year on.’ since _— wire us from eee is If you as in and oe my horsemanship—and I suppose the 
ak [Nothing Bobind, So Wo Went Ahead Touble.oy oud ausstanse of any sort, pice pines doe, ton 

‘ J 4 
‘A sandbur inside Jim’s sock brought him me. We hope to welcome you soon here.—M. The Chief’s Wives Made Me Comfortable 

Bback to serious meditation. ‘‘Let’s see. Here Le Commandant Cercle.’’ Then the chief led me to his grass house on 

full $ we are. There’s no water, and,’’ he critically I pinched Jim hard and then let him pinch a knoll overlooking the road, and bade me rest. 


just § surveyed_the skies, ‘‘it doesn’t look much like me hard. The soldier had a canteen of water, He must have guessed I was tired. One of his 
fem- § rain, either. So we better move on. We know _ too, and he greeted us in French. The old boy wives spread a mat for me in the shade of his 
Sen- #there’s nothing behind us—so we better go seemed as tickled as we were that he’d found little grass porch, and he hurried away to mus- 


has @ ahead. Can’t ride; hafta walk!’’ us—but I know he wasn’t. ter in my gang. This was comfort. Another 
racy @ ‘If that last twenty-five miles or so into ‘*How many kilometers to the good road?’’ wife brought a huge calabash of goat’s milk for 
very ™ Maine Soroa is surfaced with hard dirt as they I asked him in what I believed was French. me to drink. It would be easy to go to sleep. 

are § told us, this sandy trail will end in about ten ‘‘La bas. Une minuit.’’ He led me to a little Away off across the sands, long trains of don- 
ling § miles,’’ I remindéd ourselves. mound of sand and pointed. There it was! Not keys and of men were trailing i in from some far 
ning “We ean walk that far on what water we’ve amile away. And a village and camp beside the cuvette, bringing dirt for the new highway. 
ston. maybe,’’ Jim said. ‘‘Might be a road road. There was a Santa Claus after all. Below. me the gangs were stamping it on the 
1 he ap there. And if there isn’t ; sand. The tom-toms of the paid 





ne is , we'll have better walking [7 = ee , = **musicians,’’ as necessary to 
the next twenty-five miles, Ug ie ‘ every road gang as a foreman 
ning inyway. by ae He a : or a water boy, came faintly 
New § After fighting those roar- ee. a: . Paes on that soft and sleepy breeze. 
jele- fing motorcycles and pushing | 7 7 1 ere -_ > I forgot that we were a long 
cing $’em thru the sand from six =" ore way from Maine Soroa and 
- the clock in the morning -until : not enough gasoline to get even 
eliv- p in the afternoon, we had a one motorcycle there. I forgot 
rnor ht to be tired, and we were A that the chief had been gone 
that as hot as we were tired. wt A nearly a half hour. Where was 
that ybody else might have been = he, anyway? Impatience and 
‘downhearted. And tonight was : sleepiness were battling for 
r of # New Year’s Eve. a st possession, and I don’t know 
e on § We started out on foot and s _ : which won out. 
h to undered up the first sand “= { “i ™ And then he came—he and 
_. § une like a couple of mice in a : d yo Jim. 
with ar bin. I wanted a drink, Up the road they roared like 
pots. knew Jim did, too. But, a Ben Hur chariot race. Jim 
the 's see. Ten miles at two miles was a length ahead, standing 
from hour—— on his pedals and cracking a 
‘Hey, Jim! Look! What’s rope over the bare backs of 
gates” “3 at?’”? A man: on horseback, fifteen leaping, rearing blacks 
11g; native, galloping like a mir- This picture of an African road shows why it took Flood and Wilson so long to that were hitched to his bike 
7§ #8 across the sands in our di- get across the continent. in front. ‘‘Come on there, 
ches. tection. : you Black Beauty, tighten 
me “Wonder if we’re seeing things?’’ mourned Jim and I drank a quart canteen of water up that rope! All right, Dan Patches, heave 
s Al @gim. ‘A painted man upon a painted desert!’’ each. We were then able to spit on arock so we your hoofs!’’ Crack! He never hit ’em with 
farm The cavalier charged up with a flourish, could toss it into the air and see who’d stay and ‘the rope. Everybody was too good-natured. 
forth ‘Bkaped off his horse before us, and clicked him- guard the motorcycle. Jim lost. Just cracked it around their ears and flecked 
5 ie f to a full military salute. ‘Yes, we are,’’ I mounted the horse, and the excited old sol- off a little wool here and there. But he kept 
farm @ vim insisted. dier trotted along beside me toward the camp, their interest up. 
@® And then that mysterious piece of black - as proud as if he had Mohammed ‘himself in Then a volley of some kind of African curses 
ream “ ic began slowly to unwind the turban coiled tow. A van gang of jabbering natives marking oor cheers from the Senegalese chief—and his 


t. PE 


On his head. Yard after yard—and never a out the boundaries of the new road fell respect- _ terrified team of fifteen Stygian steeds pl 
: 16): rd. I pinched myself -hard. ‘Cows carrying ‘fully aside as we marched between their ropes. into the lead. They See on page 20) 
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“Let the Farmers Count 
Their Blessings” 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Father subscribed for your paper 
for life and I read it more than he 
does. He has been threatening for 
over a year to send for his money 
and stop the paper, because of your 
attitude on the biggest of all fakes, 
“the farm question.” Since reading 
your article, “What Happened at Kan- 
sas City” and the editorial on Hoover 
in this week’s issue, I am heartily in 
favor of discontinuing the paper. 

If you are one who thinks “Four 
years of Al Smith are better than eight 
years of Hoover,” you are no friend 
of the farmers or of your country, and 
don’t know when you are well off your- 
self. The sooner cheap politicians and 
your paper quit harping on farm re- 
lief and let the farmers count their 
blessings, instead of feeling sorry for 
themselves, the better off we will be. 
I am pretty sure that thirty million 
farmers will not refuse to vote for 
Hoover. Why, I know a lot of demo- 
crats who won’t vote for Smith. No 
decent republican will just because 
his hobby horse has been tipped over. 

Well, I have relieved my mind. I 
am only one of thirty million, but I 
have a lot of friends who think pretty 
much as I do. 

Yours for Hoover and republican 
good times. 

LUCY MILES CONRAD. 

Harrison County, Iowa. 


“Will We Eat the Crumbs?” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see you are brave enough to 
stand by the farmer even if the cause 
was hooted at by the Hooverites at 
Kansas City. I commend your atti- 
tude. I hope you and your excellent 
paper stand by the farmer. 

If the farmers conditions and needs 
were acute before Kansas City con- 
vention—they are still so. The farm- 
er needs brave, honest men to stand 
for him and his cause. Must the 
farmer like Caesar bow his head and 
surrender his life because Brutus (the 
Hooverites) are now stabbing him? 
Must the west still gladly eat the 
crumbs as they fall from the manu- 
facturing east’s table? Are we only 
dumb driven cattle, or shall we stand 
and fight like men? 

Curtis wanted an office so badly 
thet he accepted a nomination on a 
platform that he has constantly and 
continually repudiated—who can trust 
him? 

Make a call thru. your paper to 
every farmer who will favor a third 
party—have him write his name on 
postcard and mail to you. After 
Houston meet call a convention, nomi- 
nate Norris or Lowden or Dawes, put 
a southern man up for vice-president, 
put in prohibition plank—get all the 
prohibition vote; put plank favoring 
a separate bureau for education, get 
teachers’ vote—have candidates on in- 
dependent ticket and we can elect our 
man. IOWA READER. 


“Lay Aside Party Prejudices” 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I say amen to the Hancock county 
farmer, W. E. P., and that I am with 
him. I too have always voted the re- 
publican ticket, but I say I am thru 
with the republican party if they don’t 
want the farmers vote. 

They have pulled away from the 
farmer, not the farmer away from 
them, so farmers let us not follow 
the crowd if they don’t want us. 

I hope a third party will spring up 
with Frank O. Lowden at the head 
@ the ticket, and the 30,000,000 farm- 
ens spoken of at Kansas City will sup- 








port it. Then the “industrial east” 
won’t know there was an election after 
November passes, except from the 
headaches they have received. 

The democrat convention is this 
week, and we will see what they will 
do. But it is a cinch it is not “cut 
and dried” like the republican conven- 
tion was. Instead of a police force 
at the door to keep the farmer out, 
they have issued an invitation for him 
te come and he will be heard. 

Lay party prejudices aside and vote 
for the party who-is working for our 
interest. 

V. KELLIE WILLIAMS. 

Calhoun county. 


Cannot Be Hoodwinked 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see in the June 22 issue there are 
still some farmers opposed to the Mc- 
Nary bill. - It seems incredible that 
anyone would be so dumb as to vote 
against their own class and interest. 

The vote is given us for our own 
protection and if the opposition can 
hoodwink a voter into voting against 





business in getting relief let them pick 
a man, preferably Senator George W. 
Norris of Nebraska, and forget about 
the republican and demecratie labels. 
There is nothing in it but deceit. 
F. K. BELME. 
Floyd county. 


“Meaningless Platitudes” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You perhaps might be interested to 
know what I and a great many others 
in this community think about the 
present republican situation. It is 
hoped and believed that the national 
republican party have gotten them- 
selves into a mess by not recognizing 
the McNary-Haugen bill. The refer- 
ence to agriculture in the platform 
is only a page of meaningless plati- 
tudes. Hoover seconds the policies of 
the present administration to keep the 
farmer submerged. The friends of 
Hoover laud his so-called accomplish- 
ments but as far as I can ascertain 
he has made a good fortune and that 
is about all, and he should have by 











Conference at Urbana, Ill. 








MASTER FARMERS 


Officers of National Master Farmers Club. From left to right—A. O. 
Eckert, illinois, president; J. D. Ream, Nebraska, vice-president; F. C. 
Bancroft, Delaware, secretary-treasurer; ‘W. W. Farnsworth, Ohio. Master 
Farmers from eight states organized the club at the recent County Life 








his own interest he is not intelligent 
enough to have the right and should 
be disfranchised. 

Judging by some of their disgruntled 
palaver they are just making excuses 
for voting their pet republican ticket. 
And any farmer with a proper self 
respect will resent the resounding 
slap in the face he got at Kansas City. 

The republican party seems to think 
it can kick us around like a yellow 
hound dog and we will still follow 
but, barring a few dummies, they will 
miss their guess. 

OBSERVER. 

Benton county. 





“Forget Party Labels” 


To Wallaces’ Father: 

In the republican party platform 
you'll find the answer of Herbert 
Hoover to agriculture. Herbert Hoov- 
er stands on this and no other answer 
is mecessary. If Frank Lowden re- 
fused to run on this platform because 
it didn’t fill the bifl for relief to agri- 
eulture and Herbert Hoover accepted 
te make his campaign on it, why ex- 
pect any other statement just to: pla- 
eate the farmer. 

if the farmer aad their friends mean 


the amount he has cost the farmers. 
He didn’t come thru with the agreed 
prices on hogs during the war as well 
as otherwise ‘worked to the farmers 
detriment And I don’t believe the 
soldiers who ate his food would call 
his work good. 

In my mind Mr. Curtis’ politics are 
analyzed as follows: He voted with 
the president because he no doubt 
knew he was in line for the vice- 
presidency, that would be a good job 
for Curtis. Curtis works first for 
the good of-Curtis. Second for the 
good of the republican party and its 
allies. Third for the people served at 
home. Curtis cannot be depended up- 
on to represent us. 

REED SPONSLER, 
A former republican. 
Wayne county. 





“Net for Heover” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Here is one who has been a repub- 
liean all his life who will not vote for 
Heover this fall and from opinions I 
hear expressed I will not be lonesome. 

JOHN EB. ROWEN. 

Wright County. 


No Band Wagon for Him 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Just a few words to Rip Van Winkle 
that has been asleep for the last ten 
years, the farmer who was for the 
veto. I am not for the veto. I ay 
not ashamed to sign my name either. 
What we need is a man that is for al 
the people and not for special groups, 
And here’s hoping that us farmer 
will stay together and put that king 
in office, whether they are republicang 
or democrats. 

Just a word about the republicay 
convention. They thought that if they 
put Charlie Curtis in with Hoover, 
that the farmers would climb on the 
bandwagon. Surely there isn’t a 
farmer that couldn’t see thru the 
whole thing. HENRY CASTEEL. 

Schuyler county, Missouri. 


Leoking for a Good Man 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been a reader of Wallaceg’ 
Farmer about twenty-five years and 
while I have lived off the farm most 
of the time and have not been directly 
interested in farming, I have an in 
terest in farm conditions as 
every one living in the Mississippi 
valley, tho many of them don’t know 
it. To me in view of what was done 
at Kansas City the time seems ripe 
for a third party and Wallaces’ Farm- 
er could do a great work by leading 
the way. If the convention at Houston 
acts the way indications point now 
there will be mary voters from both 
parties looking for a good man # 
vote for. 

A MISSOURI READER. 


From a Life-Long Republican 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am 65 years old, have been a life 
leng republican, but I can’t vote for 
Hoover. I want to congratulate you 
on the fight you are making for the 
farmers. They have been told once 
more, to “Go home and slop you 
hogs,” and this time by the republi¢e 
an national convention. 

Thought your quotation from [| 
Kings “To your tents, O Israel,” was 
to the point. Why dont you ty 
Rev. 13:16-18 “on ’em” and see how 
they like it. It seems to me that we 
are approaching the times predicted 
in these verses. 

Oregon. 


Keep Up the Fight 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The farmers feel that agricultur 
has not been given a square deal at 
the recent convention at Kansas City. 
We can not work with a party that is 
against us. Unless the democrats 
adopt a plank in their platform that 








O. M. OGDEN. 





is acceptable to agriculture we shall 


be an industry without a party homé 
We have no disposition to give wp 
the fight. Eventually, if a policy a 
neglect is adopted, a new party will 
be formed. Agriculture is too impor 
tant to be neglected as is now being 
done. Our national prosperity d¢ 
pends upon it. Cc. L, COLE. 
Franklin county. 


Another Old Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: : 
I saw in your paper a record of somé) 
people living a long time on ene fa 
I am living on the farm where I was 
bern. My father took it from the g0 
ernment in 1835. I was born Feb. 2), 
1848, which makes me a iittle o 
eighty years old. I have taken youl 
paper for quite a number of years. | 
sure wouldn't if I had mot liked it. — 
Michigan. “ 
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SERVICE 


BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’, Farmer ioveiia Certificates. The 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for five years or 
more. Alt inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 
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“Looked for Bootleggers—Got | 
Winkll Chicken Thief | 
ast ten On Saturday evening, May 19, Chief 
for the ™ Smith of Le Mars found a man de- | 
I am. -eidedly under the influence of liquor. 
either, The man, however, told the chief 
for all " where he was buying his “hootch,” 


groups, ™ and so the chief decided the only way 
armerg ™ to stop the further sale of the liquor 
it king # was to raid the seller. So in company 
blicang M with J. F. Rogers, Faye Terpenning | 
' and John Boyle, they went to the 
ublicay | home of the suspected bootlegger, Ray- 
if they{™ mond Rice and watched for him to re- 
1oover, turn. But Rice didn’t come back that 
on the night. Nevertheless the police stood | 
sn’t @ by and when morning came so did 
ru the Rice. Much to the surprise of the | 
EEL. police Rice brought two crates of 
chickens. _He was immediately ar- 
rested and placed in jail. 
Then Chief Smith had to discover 
where the chickens came from. Rice, 
claimed he had purchased the poultry 
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| once Raymond Rice 
Plymouth county thief 





near his former home at Marcus and 
steadfastly refused to admit any theft. 
But the chief wasn’t so sure. He put 
in several calls over the country lines 


2 and it wasn’t long before he had re- 
at ws sults. oo 
dicted Marcus officials soon told the chief 
that Rice was practically run out of 
N. Cherokee county because of his law 


breaking episodes and said he had no 
friends in that town. Then a farmer 
came in. -He was Henry T. Freking, 
who lived a mile east of Le Mars. He 
had heard the phone calls and discov- 
ered soon afterwards he was loser of 
thirty-four hens. Furthermore, Frek: 
‘ing was able’ to identify his poultry. 
After this Rice finally confessed. It 
wasn’t long before the judge heard the 
testimony and sent Rice to Fort Madi- 
_ Son for five years. 
Naturally the Frekings were glad to 
have their poultry back. They felt 
;that Wallaces’ Farmer had a lot to do 
with it and said that the reward offer 
Spurred the Le Mars police to make ef- 
‘forts to locate the owner of the 
- poultry. Of course, the service bureau 
sign was properly posted and so the 
Le Mars police are happy since the 
reward of $50 was sent to them by 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Other service bu- 
reau members are happy too, for they 
know at least one less thief will 
- bother them. 
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He Stote Wool—They Got Him 


When Henry Eilers, Cedar county 
farmer, got up on the morning of May 
22 and went to the barn he discovered 
four bundles of wool, which he had 
3 sheared from his sheep, were 

ne, 













ge Who could have taken it was a mys- 











» 


tery, but Eilers had a suspicion. He 
had employed a young fellow from Cal- 


amus to work for him for a while but 
the fellow, Harry Goodell, didn’t stay | 
long. Eilers was glad he didn’t for | 
after hiring him he had heard bad | 
things about Goodell. The sheriff was | 
notified and a search started at once. | 
The wool was located at Calamus. A 


junk dealer had it. On questioning 
him the sheriff found out it had been, 
purchased from Goodell’s' brother. 


| The brother said he had given Harry 
$21 for it. So Harry was arrested and | 
when he came before Judge J. T. Mof- | 
| fit at Tipton on May 24, Goodell was 
given a sentence of ten years at | 
| Anamosa. ; 


The records showed that Goodell 
had been arrested for chicken stealing 
in November, 1926, but on account of 


his youth and the interceding of sev- | 
| eral citizens he was paroled. He was 


deprived of the use of automobiles, but 
at the trial it was proved he had had 
four since then. So the judge decided 
paroles for Harry were a waste of 
time. Thei thief admitted he was go- 
ing back to Eilers’ and steal the rest 
of the wool as he was trying to raise 
enough money for an automobile trip 
west. As Eilers is a Service Bureau 
member and complied with the rules, 


he received a Wallaees’ Farmer re- | 


ward. 


We Do Not Carry Their Ads 


A number of subscribers have writ- 
ten to us telling of difficulties they 
have had with agents representing the 
Menke Grocery Co. of Kansas City. 
One member says he was told by the 
agent Wallaces’ Farmer carried their 
advertisement. 

Wallaces’ Farmer has never carried 
advertisements for this concern, and 
we do not approve of the methods 
used by their agents to get business. 
The Menke agents who make such 
statements to farmers do so. without 
warrant from us? 


We have received many complaints 


regarding the guarantees made by 
these agents concerning refunds and 
the company disposes, of the com- 
plaints so unsatisfactorily, that we be- 
lieve farmers will be happier to pass 
up chances to trade with unreliable 
agents. Why write checks and pay in 
advance and then have unlimited trou- 
ble getting orders adjusted? 





Lumber Tracts on Perpetual 
3 Basis 

A large proportion of the large lum- 
ber producing companies now are 
handling their forests on a sustained 
yield basis. This makes about 21,000,- 
000 acres now being used in such a 
way that new timber is being grown 
on these tracts as rapidly as it js cut 
off. The chief factors in securing such 
a desirable condition is an effective 
handling of the fire problem, as fire 
is the great destroyer of young trees, 
and constant vigilance of both public 
and private authorities is necessary. to 
hold the fife damage in check; the 
prompt removal and complete utiliza- 
tion of slash and other forest prod- 
ucts; prompt restocking of logged off 
land and any otherwise waste land; 
prevention of livestock ramging, since 
pasturing is almost as bad as fire in 
destroying young growth; and the de- 
velopment of a fixed policy and the 
cultivation of a sentiment on the part 
of the large lumber firms and of the 
general public in putting such a policy 
across. 

Not only does a wider application of 
such a forestry policy help to solve the 
problem of our future tumber supply, 
but it helps to solve our flood dan- 
gers, and the equally serious problems 
of land erosion and the filling up of 
our streams. 






























A BETTER CAR 
FOR LESS MONEY 


Here is a car that in staunchness and de- 
pendability upholds the famous Dodge 
Brothers policy —speedy, economical trans- 
portation for the American farmer — at a 
low price. 


In addition, the Standard Six possesses many 
other outstanding qualities such a3 flexi- 
’ bility, quick pick-up and ease of handling. 
It is also the fastest performer under $1000. 


Your family will take pride in its beauty, too. 
They will like its roominess and comfort. 
Its smooth riding qualities will make the 
last mile of a trip as enjoyable as the first. 


You can pay more, but you cannot buy more 
of the features that the careful buyer looks 
for first in the purchase of a car. 


Phone your Dodge Brothers Dealer for a 
demonstration, and pick your own road. A 
fifteen minute test will convince you—and 
you'll enjoy every minute of it. 


8/5 


COUPE F.O.B. DETROIT 


4-DOOR SEDAN -- $895 

CABRIOLET - - - 945 

‘Z DELUXE SEDAN - 970 
fo. &. Detroit 


Donege BROTHERS 


STANDARD 81x 


4lsO THE VICTORY SIX $995 TO $1295 AND THE SENIOR SIX $1495 TO $1770 
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nj Our Patented Process) 


# 

ONE-— Buff the tube 
around the punc-:- 
ture. 

TWO Put on a few 
drops of Seal-Fast 
solvent then 
scrape it clean. 


THREE Press on the 
Seal-Fast patch, 
roll the can over it 


AND AWAY YOU GO! 


That's how easy it is to mend a 
tube with Bowes Seal-Fast Tire 
Patch. 25 permanent repairs for 


only Soc. Ask your dealer. 


Bowes Seal-Fast Corporation 


Indianapolis 
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the ‘40c per Hundred’ Premium 








Help your cows keep up milk flow 
this summer by 
with K-O. It is a 
product made 
purpose of protecting cows, hogs 
and poultry from flies and 
insects. It is clean 
to hides, does not stain or 
up the hair. Contains no 
—does not taint the milk. Harm- 
ful only to tar nsects, etc. A 
Pre hme of faithful producers 
treatment. 





A fly spray that never 
taints milk 
i th 
“highly refined 
especially for the 


other 
less 


good 








for Low Bacteria Count” 


"THOUSANDS of farmers thank B-K for bigger 
rofits. Their milk is always accepted because 
with B-K it is a simple matter to keep bacteria 
count far below requirements. 

Easy to use. First wash, then just rinse utensils 
before using with a B-K solution, wipe off the cows’ 
flanks and udders with it before milking, and spray 
the barn and milk house with B-K. 

B-K is economical. You dilute with water to use 
so that a sterilizing solution costs only 2 or 3 cents 
per gallon as maha a ridiculously low cost for the 
protection against loss. 

B-K is always dependable and is guaranteed to 
satisfy. Simple direction charts are packed with 
every jug. The uses of B-K are based on 16 years 
of careful, practical work and are dependable. You 
don’t have to guess. Your money back if not satisfied. 

Most hardware, feed, and drug stores carry B-K. 
Ask your dealer for it—and write us for Bulletins 
that will show you how to make the “40 cent per 
hundred” premium for low bacteria count. 


General Laboratories 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound 
fat steers for the month of June, 1928, 
was $14.00 a hundred or about 40 cents 
a hundred higher than in May. The 
price is still more than a dollar a hun- 
dred lower than in January, however. 

These ~.1,300-pound fat steers mar- 
keted in June of 1928 were fattened 
on corn which cost 97.9 cents a bushel 
on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As an aver- 
age of ten years it has required the 
equivalent of 83.3 bushels of such 
corn to convert a feeder weighing 
1,000 pounds the preceding December 
into a 1,300-pound fat steer for the 
June market. Last December a 1,000- 
pound feeder cost $94.50. The cost of 
a 1,300-pound steer finished in June 
was around $176.05. The selling price 


was $14.00 a hundred or $182.00 9 
head which indicates that 1,300-poung 


$5.95. 
that our chart will show a serious logg 


If this loss is to be avoided it will be 
necessary for fat cattle prices at Chi- 
cago to go to $15.00 a hundred. 

The man who raises his own corn 


money with fat cattle at present 
prices. But the man who buys feederg 
at $12.00 a hundred and corn at 9 
cents a bushel is doomed to almost 
certain loss. The outlook for the 
cattle feeding business for the next 
six months is undoubtedly bad. 





STEER-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 


Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs in June of 1928 aver- 
aged about $10.00 a hundred or 
slightly higher than in May. As pre- 
dicted a month. ago ‘hog prices 
strengthened considerably after the 
middle of June. It is tobe expected 
that this strength will continue during 
July and August. 

A price of $10.00 at Chicago in June 
is equivalent to about 91-cent corn on’ 
a Chicago No. 2 basis or about 76 
cents a bushel for corn on Iowa farms. 
Corn on Iowa farms has generally 
been selling for from 15 to 25 cents 
a bushel better than this. Most Iowa 
farmers, therefore, continue to feel 
that hogs are not making any money. 

Our chart which is based on corn 
prices for the past twelve months in- 
dicates a heavy loss altho not quite-so 


" HOG-COR 
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sold as corn, 


and Losses 


much of a loss as at the low time dur- 
ing the winter. The weight price 
of Chicago No. 2 corn for hogs mar 
keted in June of 1928 was 97.9 cents a 
bushel. As a ten year average hogs 
have sold in the month of June for a 
price equivalent to 12.1 bushels of 
such corn. The value of 12.1 bushels 
of 97.9-cent corn gives a cost of $11.85 
a hundred for the month of June, 1928, 
The actual price was ten dollars @ 


hundred. 
If present good corn prospects con 
tinue it is probable that hogs will 


during the late summer of 1929. At 
any rate hogs should: be profitable 
during a considerable part of the 
year 1930. 
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From now on it is almost certain — 


in feeding cattle for several months, # 


and his own cattle can make some 


hundred or there was a loss of $1.85 4 
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‘Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY :WALLACE 


















» the quarterly reviews. 
" Kach 
y, duced by any other paper until spectal written 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sad’ 
permfisston has 





with such slight changes as may occa- 


th School Lesson must mot be repro- ~ 
en obtained. 








00 a Ae ; 
ound ~—SC The Conversion of Saul 


‘it of 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson | 
rtain for July 15, 1928. Acts, 9:1-19a; 
; loss @ 92:6-16; I Corinthians, 15:8. Printed 
nths, @ Acts, 22:6-16.) 
ill be @ : 
Chi. “And it came to pass, that, as I 
: made my journey, and drew nigh unto 
corn Damascus, about noon, suddenly there 
some | shone from heaven a great light round 
sent about me. (7) And I fell unto ‘the 
sderg ground, and heard a voice saying unto 
it 90 me, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
most @ me? (8) And I answered, Who art 
the @ thou, Lord? And he said unto me, I 
next @ am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou 
* persecutest. (9) And they that were 
with me beheld indeed the light, but 
- they heard not the voice of him that 
-gpake to me. (10) And I said, What 
228 ghall I do, Lord? And the Lord said 
wnto me, Arise, and go into Damascus; 
a and there it shall be told thee of all 
things which are appointed for thee to 
= do. (11) And when I could not see for 


the glory of that light, being led of the 
hand of them that were with me, I 
came into Damascus. (12) And one 
' Ananias, a devout man according to 
the law, well reported of by all the 
Jews that dwelt there, (13) came unto 
me, and standing by me said unto me, 
Brother Saul, receive thy sight. And 
in that very hour I looked up on him. 


| fathers hath appointed thee to know 
his will, and to see the Righteous One, 
and to hear a voice from his mouth. 
(15) For thou shalt be a witness for 
him unto all men of what thou hast 
seen and heard. (16) And now why tar- 
tiest thou? arise, and be baptized, and 

, wash away thy sins, calling on his 

name.” 





One of the most significant and far- 
reaching features recorded in the Acts 





» dur- of the Apostles is the conversion of 
price § Saul of Tarsus. Leave Paul’s journeys, 
eae addresses, and epistles out of the New 
hogs Testament, and what a gap there would 
for” be. While the Jewish church may be 
is of f said to be built on Peter, James and 
shels John, Paul was, humanly speaking, the 
11.85 foundation of the much larger church 
1928, of the Gentiles. He was not only the 
v3 et * apostle to the Gentiles, but he was 
85a also the great expounder of the Jewish 
# scriptures, and atheologian of all the 
oa ages. Without Paul, or someone like 
will _ him, the Christian church would have 
otimé: _ Temained as it was up to his conver- 
| Sion, merely a sect of the Jews. 

table __ Of his early life, we know little, but 
the | that little directly to the point. Born 


in Tarsus, a Pharisee, the son of a 

Pharisee of the strictest sort, who in 
@ some way had secured the rights of 

Roman citizenship, he was educated as 
@ lad in the excellent schools of that 
‘tity of Greek culture, but brought up, 
that is, educated from boyhood to man- 
‘ood, tn Jerusalem, at the feet of Ga- 
Maliel, one of the most renowned theo- 
Dgians of his day, or of any day, and 
man of high character, great moder- 
tion, and profound learning. 

Saul appears to have started out in 
with the idea that a blameless out- 
ard life gave an assurance of eternal 
elicity, in which he does not greatly 
er from many men of modern times. 
I was alive,” safd he, “without the 
mW once.” When he, however, under 
“amatiel, began to see the exceeding 
“Steadth of the taw of God, he writes: 
when the commandment came, 
revived, and I died. I had not 
eiown lust (that is, evil desfre), ex- 
the law had said, Thou shalt not 
-” Saul at this second stage was 
& thousands of other men. who aré 


il ng to do.and endure anything pro- 









































(14) And he said, The God of our | 
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vided by so doing they can work their 
way, that is, merit their own salva- 
tion, win heaven by their own merit, 
and be independent of the Savior, and 
it was without much doubt this feeling 
‘that made him throw himself with such 
consuming zeal into the persecution of 
the followers of Jesus, whom he re- 
garded as a false Messiah, an im- 
poster, and blasphemer. 


A man of blameless life, phenomenal 
ability, and burning zeal was precisely 
the instrument needed by the Jewish 
heirarchy to wipe the followers of 
Jesus of Nazareth from the face of the 
earth. He held the clothes of those 
who stoned Stephen, and if he was 
touched by the martyr’s prayer for the 
forgiveness of his enemies, he made no 
sign. As an officer of the Samhedrin, 
he entered the houses of the Christians 
around Jerusalem,.arrested men and 
women, committing them to prison, 
and on trial gave his voice, or vote, 
against them, from which it would 
seem that he himself was a member of 
that body. If so, he was a widower, as 
marriage was a condition of member- 
ship. Or it may have been the vote of 
approval as im the stoning of Stephen. 
so exceeding mad was he in his 
zeal against them that he persecuted 
them even unto strange cities. Long 
afterwards he could say, with the 
greatest emphasis, while defending 
himself against his enemies: “Men and 
brethren, I have lived in all good con- 
science before God until this day.” 


But Jesus had need of this earnest, 
able, sincere, but misguided man. It 
would have been useless to send Peter 
or John or Stephen to talk to him; 
therefore Jesus Himself meets him in 
the way, and in a manner that Saul 
could not fail to understand as a reve- 
lation of the Divine. We can imagine 
the scene. It is on the outskirts of 
Damascus, the oldest city so far as we 
know, in all the world, the home of 
Eliezar, the servant of Abraham, and 
also the loveliest, with its irrigated 
gardens and orchards, and its alfalfa 
fields watered by the pure streams 
which flow down from Lebanon. There 
was a large population of Jews, many 
of whom had become Christians, and 
Saul glories in the thought that he 
will be able to lead them, by the con- 
nivance of the Jewish authorities, in 
chains into Jerusalem. 

It is mid-day; the sun is pouring 
down its scorching rays from a cloud- 
less sky in a desert land, but above the 
brightness of the noonday sun sudden- 
ly there shone about him a light from 
heaven. It was the Shekinah, the vis- 
ible sign of the invisible God, and Saul 
fell with his face to the earth before 
that Presence; as did Isaiah before the 
same Presence in the temple, and 
John afterwards on the Isle of Patmos, 
and a voice said to his immost soul: 
“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thon 
me?” 

We can imagine the tomes of that 
voice; not in anger, but in deepest and 
profoundest sorrow, and Saul, who be- 
lieved that the Divine made Himself 
visible by this Presence,. would natur- 
ally exclaim: “Who art thou, Lord?” 
and the voice answered: “I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest.” (What fol- 
lows, in. the Old Version, “it is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks” or 
goads, is probably spurious, and no 
doubt is the attempt of some copyist 
to improve on the perfection of the 
original.) 

It is impossible for us to realize the 
turmoil at his hour in the soul of this 
earnest, sincere and conscientious 
man, who now realized that his whole 
life had been utterly wrong, that he 





had. .been persecuting in these. poor 
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people the true Messiah of his own 
race, and that the Messiah held them 
as part of Himself; “for he that touch- 
eth you toucheth the apple of his eye.” 
(Zech., 2:8.) He realized at once the 
fearful character of his lifelong mis- 
take, and said, in trembling and aston- 
ishment: “What wilt thou have me to 
do?” and the Lord said, “Arise, and go 
into the city, and it shall be told thee 
what thou must do.” The Lord was 
giving him time to think, to realize the 
unutterable mistakes of the past. For 
the time being blind, beeause of the 
exceeding brightness of the light, he 
was led into Damascus, and so great 
was his: mental agony that for three 
days he neither ate nor drank. Then 
came in mercy a Vision of a certain 
man named Ananias, who came and 
laid his hand on him, that he might 
receive his sight. 

Leaving Saul for the moment to 
think over the past and realize the 
magnitude of his sin, a sim so great 


| that he referred to himself afterwards 


as the chief of sinners,. we can well 
imagine what were the fears of the 
band of Christians gf Damascus. They 
knew of the persecutionsin Jerusalem. 
They knew that the chief active per- 
secutor was Saul of Tarsus; they knew 
that he was on the way, with aathority 
to set on foot the. same persecutions in 
their remote city. What must have 
been the astonishment of Ananias 
when in a vision the Lord said to him: 
“Arise, and go into the street which is 
ealled Straight, and inquire in the 


| house of Judas for one called Saul of 
Tarsus; for, behold, he prayeth.” 


When a bad man prays there is hope 
for him. Even the good Ananias could 
not realize that there was a possible 
hope for a man like Saul, and he says: 
“Lord, I have heard by many of this 
man, how much evil he hath done to 
thy saints in Jerusalem: And here he 
hath authority from the chief priests 
to bind all that call on thy name. But 


| the Lord said unto him, Go thy way: 


for he is a chosen vessel unto me, to 
bear my name before the Gentiles, and 


‘Kings, and the children of Israel: For 


I will show him how many things he 
must suffer for my name's sake. 
“And Ananias entered into the house 
and, laying hands on him, said, Broth- 
er Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, who ap- 
peared unto thee im the way which 
thou camest, hath sent me, that thou 
mayest receive thy sight, and be filled 
with the Holy Spirit. And straightway 
there fell. from his eyes as it were 
(Continued on page 16) 
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are made of 
clear, transparent glass 


You can see the exact color 
and condition of your fruits 
or vegetables when ‘canning’ 
with Atlas Jars. And-please 
note-every jar, cap and rub- 


ber is individually inspected. 


When You Buy Specify 


ATLAS 


JARS 


Two Kinds 
Atlas Mason Jars—Atlas E-Z Seal Jars 
Four Sizes Each Style 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 
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Home Experts Meet in Des Moines 


Last week nearly 2,000 women rep- 
resenting the home interests of this 
country and five foreign countries, in- 
cluding England, Germany, Turkey, 
Porto Rico and Canada, came to Des 
Moines to the twenty-first national 
home economics convention. It was 
the largest meeting of the association 
ever held in the more than two de- 
cades since its organization, and as 
one of the Iowa hostesses to this large 
group of visitors I am feeling proud, 
tho a little tired, that we had this 
grand conclave of homemaking women 
with us... It’s like the aftermath of 2 
successful family reunion when the 
farthermost. relatives have seen fit and 


. been interested to come and be with 


us. 

Readers of the home department 
will be interested, I believe, in hear- 
ing something of what a home econ- 
omics convention is like. Just among 
ourselves, let me tell you that I think 
this is the most significant and the 
most worthwhile convention that we 
have nationally. It is significant be- 
cause it brings all the home interests 
together. People who are doing sci- 
entific research in the fields of foods 
and nutrition, in textiles, in home 
equipment, and are of national reputa- 
tiédn meet with representative. home- 
makers, extension workers and teach- 
ers to give them the results of their 
work. Manufacturers combine with 
the scientists to reach these same 
groups, the homemakers, extension 
workers and teachers. The compara- 
tively new scientist, the child psych- 
ologist, is represented prominently. 
Manufacturers of the things we eat 
and wear and use about our homes, 
meet with representative women of 
the three groups mentioned above, to 
show them new products and to re- 
ceive the criticisms of these hyper- 
critical folks. 

The general atmosphere of a home 
economics convention is helpfulness. 
That is why it is worthwhile to so 
many people, and why I felt it is quite 
the mést important national meeting 
that we have. 

This meeting in Des Moines last 
week represented five definite sec- 
tional groups, in addition to two na- 
tional conferences, one of the National 
Committee on Rural Home Manage- 
ment, Food Consumption and Stand- 
ards of Living and another of super- 
visors and teachers of home econ- 
omics, who had .been called together 
by the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. The eight groups that had pro- 
grams were home makers, extension 
workers, business home economics 
women—(those who represent the 
commercial firms making home-used 
products) institution economics wom- 
en, foods and nutrition women, teach- 
ers of home economics, economics and 
social problems people, and the last 
group representing all of the various 
textile interests. 

The Bureau of Home Economics of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
contributed largely to the program of 
the convention by having speakers 
from the national laboratories who re- 
ported on the work of their depart- 
ments, giving the latest findings in 
research problems that are being car- 
ried on. Dr. Louise Stanley, head of 
the home economics bureau, was also 
present and reported in a general way 
ov all of the work being done in her 
department. She told about the twen- 
ty-five scientists on her staff, all of 
whom are women, and reported briefly 
on refrigeration studies and cotton 
textiles studies carried on recently in 
the home economics bureau. 

One of the largest groups was that 
of the extension workers. Approxi- 


mately four hundred of them, repre- 
senting thirty-nine states, attended 
the convention and most of them 
came Saturday before the convention 
proper opened for a special confer- 
ence. Their program consisted of meet- 
ings for state leaders, for home dem- 
onstration agents, and for the special- 
ists in clothing, home management, 
nutrition and child development, who 
are the workers sent out from the 
state extension offices. 

Each of these sections discussed 
their problems with a view to pooling 
the experiences of all of the group for 
the help of the national program of 
extension education. One of the in- 


teresting features of the extension ses- © 


tion, a nutrition program for Four-H 
girls, and the development of chil- 
dren’s teeth, were discussed. Sybil 
Smith of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, urged that nutrition teachers 
both in extension work and in schools 
not be sticklers for the old dietary 
practices, but rather that they recom- 
mend such foods as are within the 
reach of their constituency. 

Home demonstration agents in dis- 
cussing their problems placed the re- 
creation one foremost. The matter of 


getting together all sources of recrea- 
tional material from every state, this 
to be available perhaps thru the of- 
fices of national extension work, was 
discussed by them. 














The Alleman Four-H Club, of Polk county, ushers at the home economics convention, 
and the state officers of the Four-H organization, who kept appoint- 
ment books for the use of visitors. 


sions was the presence of the Alleman 
Four-H Club of Polk County, who 
acted as ushers and pages and pro- 
vided lovely mixed bouquets of sum- 
mer flowers for the meeting halls. The 
newly elected state officers were also 
present, namely, Paulline Hufford, 
Polk County; Mary Johnson, Sac Coun- 
ty; Katherine Gross, Poweshiek, and 
Grace McCormack, Louisa County. 
These girls kept an appointment book 
up until Thursday of the convention 
week, in which visitors could name 
times and places for meeting friends. 
This special courtesy was arranged 
by the state club department at Ames. 

One of the largest sessions from the 
standpoint of attendance was one of 
the extension, meetings at which new 
findings in prenatal and child nutri- 


The extension visitors were -very 
much elated over the recent passage of 
the Capper-Ketchum act, which makes 
an additional $1,500,000 readily avail- 
able for rural education purposes. C. 
W. Warburton, director of extension 
service for the country, in reporting 
on it said that it would be a tremend- 
ous aid to boys’ and girls’ club work 
and to the home demonstration pro- 
gram. Warburton also told of the 
system of extension work, now in 
every state in the union, with 2 
trained staff totaling nearly 5,000 per- 
sons. Nine hundred counties, he re- 
ported, have resident home demonstra- 
tion agents supported jointly by fed- 
eral, state and county or local funds. 

Various speakers on home equip- 
ment urged-that women become crit- 
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Prominent women in home economics work in this country. Left to right, they are: 
Isabel Bevier, of Illinois; Abby Marlatt, of; Wisconsin, and Katherine 
Blunt, also of Mlinois. 
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ical of the pieces of household ma- 
chinery they use, with the view tg 
getting higher grade stuff that actual 
ly serves the purpose for which it wag 
made. The fact that most machinery 
for the household is designed by mea 
engineers without even the judgment 
of women has meant that certain 
pieces have not in practice proved 
their worth. One of the speakers sug. 
gested that women should study their 
equipment and let the manufacturers 
know about features that are not for 
their convenience. Various people re- 
ported on research problems _ being 
carried on by manufacturers with the 
help and suggestions of homemakers, 

A feature of this year’s program 
was the progress reports of every 
section of the home economics organ- 
ization, In extension work, Blanche 
Lee, state leader from Montana, re 
ported that the number of rural peo- 
ple reached thru adult groups and 
boys’ ‘and girls’ Four-H clubs totaled 
approximately one and one-half mil 
lions, and that improved practices put 
into operation by extension people dur- 
ing 1927-28 reached the four and one 
half million mark, according to rec- 
ords of each state. 

The co-operation among groups of 
textile manufacturers and _between 
these groups and schools were cited 
as being the important steps forward 
in the textiles section. 

In home economics education de 


cided progress was noted along the § 


lines of research in home economics 
research. The homemakers section 
reported a tie-up between home and 
school, and home and equipment 
manufacturers to the extent that work 
is done and tests made in the home 
rather than in laboratories. The crit- 
icism in the past has been that a great 
deal of home economics education did 
not carry over into the home in a 
practical way,. particularly along the 








lines of foods and nutrition and home | 


Management education. 
home laboratory, home economics edu 
cation is made more practical. 

In the field of institution economics 
progress was shown by the increasing 
number of cafeteria, restaurant’ and 
lunchroom managers with home econ 
omics training. Reporting for the 
foods and nutrition section, Dr. Louise 
Stanley of the Bureau of Home Ecor 
omics, Washington, D. C., said that 
more and more the public it using the 
contributions of research in this field 

The outstanding speaker of the con 
vention week was Judge. Florence EB 
Allen, supreme court judge of Ohio 
and the first woman to be elevated te 
the bench of the supreme court. Judge 


By using the } 


Allen talked rather plainly of the need 


of reconstructing the moral standards 
of this country, inclining toward olé 
fashioned lines in so doing. She ex 
pressed the hope that the basic prit- 


ciples taught in the home, the school . 


and the church may be put into force 
in the government. Otherwise she 
fears that the home will be threatened 
and urged that women and in partic 
ular homemakers register their votes 
and their influence on the side of up 
rightness and in community life. 


Four women who have been promt 9 


nent in home economics since the be 


ginning of the century were present. | 
They were Isabel Bevier, dean emer | 
itus of home economics Illinois unt | 


versity, who helped with the organiza 
tion of the national home economics 
association twenty-one years ago 


Abby Marlatt, dean of home economics 
Katherine” 


at Wisconsin university; 


Blunt, a teacher at the University of | 


Chicago, and Neale S. Knowles, hea@™ 


o 


of home demonstration work in Iow& 


—Josephine Wylie. 
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HE tremendous popularity of 

the Bigger and Better Chevro- 
let in the rural districts of America 
is partly due to its exceptional size 
—the biggest automobile ever of- 
fered at such low prices! 


Here is not only ample room for 
driver and passengers—but plenty 
of room for baskets, for pails, for 
merchandise—and the dozens of 
other things that a farmer must 
carry in his automobile. 


And combined with this extra 
size is a ruggedness of construc- 























/BIGGEST 


_ Automobile at 
, such low prices 


tion that assures day-after-day de- 
pendability under every condi- 
tion of usage. The Fisher bodies 
are built of selected hardwood and 
steel— the strongest and most 
durable combination of.mate- 
rials known to the body builders’ 
craft. And the entire chassis is 
designed with an extra margin 
of strength and safety in every 
unit that fits the car for the rough- 


f.0. b. Flint, 
COACH 5 ~ y sabe 











est usage. Its stamina and depend- 
ability have been proved by 
millions of miles of testing on the 
roads of the General Motors Prov- 
ing Ground. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer today 
and make your own inspection of 
this sensational automobile value. 


It will take you less than thirty 
minutes to learn why farmers 
everywhere are turning to Chev- 
rolet daily in constantly increas- 
ing numbers. 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coupe, $595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Convertible Sport Cabriolet, $695; The Imperial 
Landau, $715; The Light Delivery Truck, (Chassis Only) $375; The Utility Truck, (Chassis Only) $495. Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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P.A. AND a pipe . . . what a combination 
in restraint of gloom that is! Why, Prince 
Albert starts broadcasting its happiness- 
program the instant you fling back the hinged 
lid on the tidy red tin. What an aroma! 
Fresh. Inviting. A fragrant hint of a glori- 
ous taste to come. 

Then you put a load into the muzzle of 
your pipe and light up. Now you’re getting 
it. Cool as a reminder of a mortgage. Sweet 


PRINCE ALBERT 


as a clear title. Mild and mellow and long- 
burning, right to the bottom of the bowl. 
Mild, yet with a rich, deeply satisfying body. 

Beat it? Why, you can’t even “tie” it. 
Prince Albert has led them all in sales for 
years and years. There’s only one reason for 
that, so far as I can make out. P.A. is giving 
more pipe-joy to the cubic inch, and the 
smokers of America have found it out. Go 


get some P. A. and prove it. 





—the national joy smoke! 
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— You can’t — 
N beat it, | 
1 Men! 
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CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


Here you are, Men—TWO 
full ounces of grand 
smokings, 
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OUTHERN Iowa and northern Mis- 
souri do not use two-row culti- 
yators very commonly. I recently 
grove from Des Moines to Kansas City, 
going thru Corning, Iowa, and Mary- 
} ville, Missouri. We then went east 
on the south side of the river to Boone- 
» ville. We traveled north from Colum- 
| pia, crossing into Iowa south of Ot- 
'tumwa. From Greenfield, Iowa, to 
Oskaloosa—over 500 miles by the 
“youte we traveled—not more than a 
| dozen two-row cultivators were seen 
qn the field. Of course, some of the 
'_Jand was not well adapted to corn 
growing on a large scale, but upwards 
' of half the. distance we rode beside 
farms growing a large acreage of corn. 
Irregular shaped fields, rolling land 
and small patches make the use of 
two-row cultivators of doubtful effi- 
ciency. But even in areas of level or 
near level land in fields of good size 
i shape like those in northwestern 
_.avwa, Where the two-row cultivator -is 
‘the common, the one-row plow is still 
the standard tool. 

















Listed corn is pushing east in 
southern Iowa. A few years ago the 
cost edge of. the listing area was in 
Page county. We saw listed corn in 
‘Adams and a good deal in Taylor 
county. 

From the Missouri line to Kansas 
Cit more than half the corn was 
listea, I would guess. Between Kan- 
sas City and Columbia, about 130 
miles, listing was irregular. For miles 
it would be all checked, flat planting. 
Then there would be an area for a few 
miles with perhaps half the corn 
listed. Then another stretch of all 
checked corn. From Columbia north, 
we svoted two fields of listed corn in 

the first 100 miles and none after that. 
- When I left Des Moines on the last 
“day of May I thought that as we trav- 
eled south corn would be larger. It 
wasn’t. I saw very few if any fields 

iat were not well up in Iowa and at 
least one-half had been cultivated. 
From the Missouri line to St. Joseph 
many fields were not up, and a few 
farmers were still planting tho it is 
probable a majority of the planters in 
ope: ition were being used to put in 
- soy beans. 

East of Kansas City we saw many 
fields of corn 8 to 10 inches high. 
Fivm ,Columbia north the corn got 
larger the further north we came. 
Southeastern Iowa corn is as far along 
June 2 as it was five weeks later last 
~ year, I believe. 

Four shovel cultivators seem mostly 
tc be used in this part of Missouri. 
Around Moberly, on what appeared to 
be a very tight soil, disk cultivators 
were common. ° 











Soy beans are being grown rather 

’ commonly for hay and seed both in 

southern Iowa and Missouri. In cen- 

tral Missouri, putting in with a corn 

planter—splitting the rows—is the al- 
most universal method of seeding. 





The small acreage of red clover and 
the poor stands of a large share of 
“hat acreage was one of the things 

that impressed me most during the 
whole 700 mile trip. Twelve or-fif- 
- teen would cover the whole number 
of really creditable fields of red clover 
I saw. I remarked to an extension 
man at the Univeisity of Missouri that 
' between Kansas City and Columbia my 
' guess was that less than 1 per cent 
_ of the farms were in clover, alfalfa or 
' sweet clover. He had»recently driven 
'- over the same road that I traveled 
and agreed with me. And the rest of 
| the trip was not much different. From 
| Columbia north to Bloomfield, about 
150 miles, I only saw two fields of red 
clover that promised to make a good 
hay crop. 
While the small acreage in legumes 
} is probably partly due to unfavorable 
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ISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


In Missouri and Southern Iowa 


By JAY WHITSON 





weather conditions in 1927 and last 
winter, the shortage of lime and phos- 
phorous in the tilled land of southern 
Iowa and northern Missouri is a major 
cause of failure to get a good stand, 
if any. 





What causes one sheep raising coun- 
ty to grow practically all mutton type 
sheep and the adjoining one to grow 
an extremely high percentage of fine 
wool sheep, mostly Delaine? The lay 


‘of land and soil appears to be the 


same in Schuyler county, Missouri, and 
Davis county, Iowa, and the sheep are 
raised under very similar conditions as 
to feed and care, and they and their 
wool go to the same markets. 

When we drove across these two 
adjoining counties recently the first 
thing that impressed was the large 
number of sheep—ewes and spring 
lambs. Nearly every farm along the 
highway appeared to have a:flock. I 
had known that Davis county was 
Iowa’s largest sheep county. I will 
guess that Schuyler is one of Mis- 
souri’s leading counties in sheep pro- 
duction. Second the excellent condi- 
tion and appearance of the sheep and 








lambs impressed me. All the ewes had 
been sheared two to four weeks before 
and a neat job done. I saw very few 
undocked lambs. 

But why the contrasting breeds; of 
course, they are not as far apart as 
Holsteins and Angus cattle, but are 
further apart than Yorkshire and Po- 
land China hogs. Unless one county 
had a special market outlet not avail- 
able to the other we would not expect 
one to have all beef cattle and the 
other nearly all dairy cows or one to 
have all bacon type hogs and the other 
all lard type. 


Effective Methods for Stopping 
Gullies 
A great many farmers: have more 
or less trouble with gullies washing 
on any hilly or sloping land, and these 
will be interested in the newest meth- 





ods worked out by experts at the Mis-_ 


souri experiment station, 
Mo., to cover such cases. 

Loose straw or brush placed in a 
gully or ditch is likely to wash away 
with the first heavy rain or a new 
cut may be washed around the fill, 
leaving the gully larger than ever. 
Provision must therefore be made to 
hold the straw in place. 

More benefit can be secured from 
the straw or brush fills if rows of 
posts or stout stakes are driven across 
the ditch every 30 to 100 feet, the 
rows being closest together where the 


Columbia, 








slope is greatest. Then place the 
straw “upstream” from the posts. 
Place each straw-stake dam so that 
the resulting fill will extend back to 
the next row of stakes or posts. The 
posts should be driven well out on to 
the bank with the straw fill lower in 
the center to care for the overflow 
and to lessen the tendency for the 
ditch to wash around the dam. 

Hog-wire dams are even more effi- 
cient than are the stake dams.in hold- 
ing the straw fill. These are made of 
thirty-six-inch or higher fencing. The 
wire is not placed straight across the 
stream but is looped downstream, us- 
ing about twice as much wire fence as 
would be needed to go straight across. 
Another post is set in each bank, three 
or four feet from the edge. A trench 
is then dug from the post into the 
ditch so that the fence will be below 
the surface of the ground at the 
banks. Then drive posts behind the 
hog wire and lean them downstream. 
Next cut strips of fence about ten 
feet long and lay these in the bottom 
of the ditch. Fasten the lower ends 
of these to the cross fence to prevent 
washing under the dam. Then add 
a little straw or cornstalks to start a 
fill above the dam. The fence or an- 
chor post being buried in the soil on 
the banks will hold it in place. This 
hog-wire dam is not expensive, can be 
installed quickly, and is effective when 
given proper attention. 
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PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eight Busy Mills Located for Service 


Write us for a Purina Hog Booklet—free 







































































































































































































































































Detleff Ihms and son 
and some of their 
Purina-fed hogs. 









Detleff Ihms, of Eldridge, Iowa is one of the prominent 
hog feeders of Scott County. He has tried many well- 
known protein supplements in his hog rations—and 
kept accurate records of daily gains and feed cost. 


Then he tried Purina Pig Chow. The result is that in 
1926 he used over 30 tons of Pig Chow. 
He raised 405 pigs from 41 Duroc gilts. 
That’s what makes the Purina Pound 
the cheapest! 


Order Purina Pig Chow at the store 
with the checkerboard sign. 


No wonder! 
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scales, and he received his sight; and 
he arose and ‘was baptized.” Saul could 
now see ogain after three days of 
blindness. He had fasted during all 
that time. Now “he took food and 
was strengthened” (verse 19). 

Two or three points in the lesson 
need special emphasis. The Lord se- 
Tects men fitted to do His work. He 
has all sorts of work for all sorts of 
people, and He selects for the most 
laborious work men whom He has pre- 
viously gifted with the natural quali- 
fications which fit them, when filled 
with the Spirit, for that kind of work. 
Peter and John were all right in their 
work, the conversion of the Jews, but 
for the conversion of the Gentiles, a 
man of a different type, of Hebrew 
birth, Greek culture, as well as. the 
best Hebrew education and Roman 
citizenship, was needed. 

It should be especially noted that 
Paul thruout all his after life, believed 
and taught that the person who ap- 
peared to him at this tinte, and thru 
whom he was converted, was Jesus of 
Nazareth Himself. He holds himself 
in authority entirely separate from the 
other apostles. He had seen the Lord 
personally, and he had been personally 
taught of: Him the great truths of rev- 
elation. He was directly inspired. He 
was not less than any of the apostles; 
his authority was exactly on a par 
with theirs. He narrates the account 
of his conversion on three separate 
occasions. Critics have found contra- 
dictions in his statements; -Paul was 
never conscious of a contradiction.”In 
no one of them did he relate the whole 
occurrence, but only that which was 
required by the then present occasion. 

When a bad man prays in sincerity, 
he is entitled to the confidence of 
Christians. The Lord is dealing with 
him, and it is our business to hope for 
the best and forget the past. 





Over the Air From Houston 


(Continued from page 6) 
platform is read, and adopted without 
a minority report. This is unusual 
for the Democrats, there hasn’t been 
such sweet and complete harmony 
among them since 1882. Republicans, 
read this and weep! But the farm 
plank was what we waited for. Well, 
the Democrats seem to have done it. 
Here is an honest and specific plan 
for farm relief. The farm leaders told 
the Republicans they would get it at 
Houston and they weren't bluffing. 
They got it. 

1:00 a.m. Al Smith was nominated 
by a big majority on the first -ballot. 
He is: a very popular candidate. Even 
the extremely dry faction of the con- 
vention accept him almost unreserved- 
ly because of his past record of law 
enforcement. 
him to honest and efficient enforce- 
ment of the laws and Constitution of 
the United States and especially the 
eighteenth amendment. 

Senator James A. Reed, in a speech 
supporting Governor Smith, has just 
read the pedigree of the Republican 
party. I don’t think he missed anyone. 
And he went to especial pains to point 
out that Andrew Mellon is a director 
in the best rye whisky distillery in th 
United States. , 

June 29. The convention has ad- 
journed. Smith and Robinson are 
chosen as the Democratic candidates 
to oppose Hoover and Curtis. The 
final choice will be decided by the 
voters next Nevember. For the farm- 
ers the choice is between the Repub- 
lican party with a western nominee 
standing on a worthless and insignifi- 
cant farm plank, and the Democratic 
party with an eastern nominee stand- 
ing on a farm plank pledging him to 
enact legislation similar to the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. Franklin D. Roose- 
velit in nomimating Governor Smith 
said, “We are Americans first, then 
Democrats.” I should like to para- 
phrase that and ask, Are we farmers 
first and then Republicans and Demo- 
crats? Dees economie reparation of 
the middle west come before party 
loyalty? These are two questions: we 
answer next November. . 
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The platform pledges - 





For Lakes, Try Minnesota 
An Enthusiast Cheers for His Favorite Region 


By W. E. DRIPS 


OWANS, who live all year in a high- 
ly cultivated section of the world 
and who only see small bodies of wa- 
ter (and then generally it’s penned up 
in a tank), crave to get where there 


is a lake and some wild timber. But 
where’s the best lake and how do you 
get there? Well, Minnesota has the 
lakes but to choose the best one is like 
picking the. best bon bon out of the 
trays in a candy store. . 

Yes, Minnesota is noted for its lakes. 
Lucky folks we are that we live so 
close to them. It’s only a day or two 
at the most that is required to pilot the 
old gas buggy into the land of the sky 
blue waters. Why some of us who live 
in the middle of Iowa can do the 
chores in the morning and then start 
out and ere the sun has gone to bed 
have a bunch of fish in the boat. This 
of course takes for granted the fact 
that we can catch them. 

Then you ask where will we g0? 
Easily answered, too. If you decide 
it’s the wild life you crave and have a 
lake nearby to jump into and soak up 
the tan accumulated in the spring 
planting and summer harvesting all 
you have to do is head north. Take 
Albert Lea on the Jefferson highway, 
just north of Mason City. ‘Lots of 
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and camps abound. To the west is 
Itasca State park. Here the Missis- 
sippi starts out to become further 
south a real stream. A state park of 
32,000 acres has been set aside for the 
enjoyment of folks and there is a 
game preserve with deer, moose and 
beaver to be seen. One of the finest 
white pine woods also has been saved 
for the public to view. The White 
Earth Indian reservation lies to the 
west and offers. interesting facts 
should you care to investigate. 
Another possibility to the tourist is 
a trip to the northeastern section of 
Minnesota. From Minneapolis or St. 
Paul you can drive direct to Duluth 
and camp along the shores of Lake 
Superior. This section of the state is 
the home of the famous open iron pits, 
where most of the raw ore used in 
the steel industry comes from. The 
ore is dug and shipped to the docks 
at Duluth and other points on the lake, 
where it is loaded onto the huge boats 
that ply on the lakes and carry the 
cargo to the smelters at Cleveland, To- 
ledo and Buffalo. Should you want to 
be almost out. of the world there are 
roads that lead off to the north to 
the Canadian border into the Superior 
National Forest, where lakes still un- 
explored are found. Facilities for 














Along the shore of a Minnesota lake. 


lakes there. Lots more of them near 
Fairmont a few miles west and still 
more at Windom and Mankato and 
Slayton and Fairabault. Summer cot- 


tages for rent, too, yes, with boats and | 
; dian points and automobiles can be 


bait. What more would you want if 
you do not want to take a week or 
two to travel about. 

After you have fed up the family 
on fish three times a day and they 


want to see sights all you got to dois | 


crank up and drive into the Twin 
Cities, and visit the State capitol in 
St. Paul, the pleasure parks in Minne- 
apolis, and turn around and head for 
home. A real vacation for a farmer 
and mot much time lost either. > . 
Perhaps you might want to pene- 
trate further north. Its easy. Head 
for St. Paul and take the highways 
northwest toward Fergus Falls and in 
a few hours you are in the heart of 
another lake section. Or you can drive 
in a half a day to Brainerd and be at 
another stepping off place to the lake 
and resort region. Farm land soon 
gives way to timber land and cottages 
appear on every lake, with larger re- 
sorts on the larger bodies of water. 
Just east of Brainerd is Mille Lacs one 
ef the largest lakes in Minnesota and 
about its shores are to be found hun- 
dreds of camps and resting places. 
Indians have a reservation near by and 
Primitive life can be followed if that’s 
your wish. Walker, further north, is 
another resort center. Leech Lake, 
likewise’ a larger lake than most of 
them, is bordered. with heavy timber 








canoe exploring trips are available and 
many folks go up here and spend a 
month paddling about with Indian 
guides. Duluth is also the place where 
lake steamers can be taken to Cana- 


shipped should you care to break up 
the drive and continue it from other 
points. 

Fishing, of course, is one of the best 
sports. It doesn’t cost much if you 
have a pole and a few hooks. A non- 
resident license costs $3.00, and rules 
regarding the kind of fish can be se- 
cured at any town. If you think you 
can shoot there are a few ducks, geese, 
snipe and prairie chickens. Of course, 
you better look up the seasons. 

Driving to Minnesota is easy. High- 
way maps can be secured from the 
state highway commission or a postal 
card addressed to the Ten Thousand 
Lakes Association at St. Paul will 
bring information regarding roads and 
resorts free of charge. Tourist camps 
are to be found along the way at all 
towns and most of these are free or 
a small fee is payable in some cases, 
where the camps provide unusual 
features. 

If you decide to leave the automo- 
bile at home train service is good to 
any of the points and we will be glad 
to outline a trip for you from your 
home town to the place you want to 
go. 

For real out of doors recreation 


close to home it is hard to beat Minne- | 
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| years to come, with continued bad ef- 
| fect on 


| duction, because of lack of co-ordina- 
| tion among the 6,500,000 
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(Continued from page - 3) 


forced to acknowledge the critica] 
situation, pledged itself to take aff 
steps necessary to bring back a bal. 
anced condition between agriculture 
and other industries and labor. Today 
it faces the country not only with 
that pledge unredeemed, but broken 
by the acts of a Republican president 
who is primarily responsible for the 
failure to offer a constructive program 
to restore equality to agriculture. 
While he had no constructive and 
adequate program to offer in its stead, 
he has twice vetoed farm relief legis. 
lation partly on grounds wholly incon- 
sistent with his acts, making indus- 
trial monopolies the beneficiaries of 
government favor; and in indorsing 
the agricultural policy of the present 
administration, the Republican party 
in its recent convention served notice 
upon the farmer that the so-called 
protective system is not meant for 
him; that while it offers protection to | 
the privileged few, it promises con- 
tinued world prices to the producers 
of the chief cash crops of agriculture. 
We condemn the policy of the Re- 
publican party. which promises relief 
to agriculture only thru a reduction of 
American farm production to the needs 
of the domestic market. Such a pro- 
gram means the continued deflation of. 
agriculture, the forcing of additional 
millions from the farms, and the per- 
petuation of agricultural distress for 
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business and labor thruout 
the United States. 

The Democratic party , recognizes 
that the problems of production differ 
as. between agriculture and industry. 
Industrial production is largely under 
humar control, while agricultural pro- 
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individual 
farm units, and because of the influ- 
ence of weather, pests and _  other% 
causes, is largely beyond human con- 
trol. The result is that a large crop 
frequently is produced on a small acre- 
age and a small crop on a large acre- 
age; and measured in money value, it 
frequently happens that a large crop 
brings less than a small crop... . 

The Democratic party has always 
stood against special privilege and for 
common equality under the law. It is 
a fundamental principle of the party 
that such tariffs as are levied must not 
discriminate agaihst any industry, 
class or section. Therefore, we pledge 
that in its tariff policy the Democratic 
party will insist upon equality of treat- 
ment between agriculture and other in- 
dustries.... 

We direct attention to the fact that 
it was a‘democratic congress in the 
administration of a democratic presi- 
dent which established the federal loan 
system and laid the foundation for 
the entire rural credits structure, 
which has aided agriculture to sustain 
in part the shock of the policies of two 
Republican administrations; and we 
promise thoro-going administration of 
our rural credits laws, so that the 
farmers in all sections may secure the © 
maximum benefits intended under 
these acts... 


Where to Go? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer; 8 

I want to thank you for your good § 
fight you are putting up for farm — 
equality. E am afraid we may be be- | 


tween the devil and the deep sea in 
November. If we vote for Hoover or | 
Coolidge it will be an indorsem. at of 
Coolidge’s anti-farm policy and if we 
vote for Smith we will be indorsing | 
his wet ideas. I would like to see a 
new party this fall. I have voted the — 
Republican ticket since Garfield, but — 
will certainly not vote for either 
Hoover or Coolidge or Smith. Keep 
up the good work. 
W. A. SCHOCK, SR. 
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Nebraska. 
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DE LAVAL 
Golden Series Separator 
Se the new De Laval.50th Anniversary 












Golden Series Separator. Itisnot only 
the most beautiful separator but the 
best separator, in every respect, that has 
ever been made. It has many improve- 
ments and refinements which must prove 
a source of satisfaction to every owner. 


Then go a step further and try one of 
these new De Lavals side-by-side with 
any other machine. Not one person in a 
hundred who does that fails to choose the 

' De Laval, for it skims cleaner, is easier 
to turn and operate, and is easier to as- 
semble, handle and wash than any other. 


The new De Laval can be bought on 
such easy terms that it will pay for itself 
while you are using it. Trade allowance 
made on old separators of any age or 
make as ial payment. See your De 
Laval dealer or write nearest office below. 





The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 
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NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action — No Losses 
Inexpensive 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store — 
Nema Booklet sent free by 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


| PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., SS Elm St., Quincy, lle 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 























Side Lines Sometimes Pay 


A good many of the co-operative 
creameries of the state are considering 
handling side lines in addition to but- 
ter manufacture. The side line which 
is most prominently considered is the 
manufacturing of buttermilk or skim- 
milk into dry or semi-condensed milk 
products. Others are considering the 
handling of poultry and eggs. 

In a good many cases these side 
lines can be developed so that they 
will be an asset to the organizations 
and its members. However a careful 
analysis of the situation should be 
made before a project of this kind is 
started. If there is a good outlet for 
the buttermilk, then there is not the 
opportunity for profit that there would 
be if only a small price was received 
for his product. In some communities 
there is alreadv a good market for 
poultry and eggs. Where this condi- 
tion exists there-is only a small oppor- 
tunity for profit to the organizaticn 
and the members. 

It is not our purpose to discourage 
any organization from expanding to 
meet the needs of their community. 
However, there are many different 
angles that should be considered be- 
fore making the investment as it is 
usually too late to consider these 
points after the additional investment 
has been made. It is especially im- 
portant to study the additional re- 
turns and the volume of business on 
one side, as compared to the additional 
investment in equipment and labor on 
the other. Then if the outlook is satis- 
factory, the project should succeed. 





Endorse Cartons for Butter 


Co-operative creameries which have 
not already established machinery for 
putting their butter into cartons will 
soon be forced to adopt that practice 
on account of public demand, partic- 
ularly where they market any large 
portion of their product direct to the 
stores. 

A recent survey of 117 cities which 
was made by the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics shows that 
the health officials of 106 of these 
cities consider the use of cartons an 
advisable sanitary measure. These of- 
ficials declared that cartons lessen the 
likelihood of contamination both in the 
home and in the retail store and are 
also a means of checking the absorb- 
tion of undesirable odors. a 

This survey is a part of a general 
study which is being made of the 
merchandising of different farm prod- 
ucts by co-operative marketing organ- 
izations. Various methods are being 
studied with the idea of emphasizing 
those which are of interest to both 
producers and consumers. 





How Are Your Cooling Tanks? 


Iowa co-operative creameries are 
generally paying a higher price this 
year than last in comparison to the 
price of butter. In reviewing this 
situation C. Bechtelheimer, secretary 
of the Co-operative Creamery Associa- 
tion, gives the credit to paying added 
attention to quality. 

When quality is the goal, there is 
nothing that is so important as quickly 
cooling the cream after separating and 
before mixing it with older cream. 
The next most important factor is 
keeping all of the cream in a clean, 
cool place until it is ready to be de- 
livered to the market. > 

A cooling tank connected between 
the pump and the water tank, or con- 
nected with a spring, is the best 
method of cooling cream and holding 
the same until it is time to market. 
Tanks of this kind should be small so 
that the water will be changed often. 
They can be cheaply constructed and 
are worth the price, 


fly torture 


Get more milk from your-cows 


IT PAYS in cow comfort, in extra milk yield, and in your own 
comfort at milking time to drive away the pestering, blood- 
sucking flies. Cows protected with Dr. Hess Fly Chaser relax 
and “give down,” so you get all the rich strippings. 
Spray one of your cows with Dr. Hess Fly Chaser, then com- 
are her with others not sprayed. See how quiet and peace- 
able she is—how easy to milk, how much more milk she gives. 
Be humane to your hard-working horses. Spray them with 
Dr. Hess Fly Chaser regularly and they’ll get their much- 
needed rest. You’ll save horse-flesh and they will better stand 
the hard summer work. 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser 


has the odor of the pines 


Its pine woods odor, so agreeable to you,-absolutely repels flies. 
It takes away offensive smells of stables and yards. 

Dr. Hess Fly Chaser, in its improved form, is of a light amber 
color. Used to protect pure white or show animals from flies, 
it gives a smooth, satin coat without gumming the hair or the 
least discoloration. 

It is an excellent disinfectant. Laboratory tests show it has 
the strength to kill practically all forms of disease germs. 

Sold on guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 











3 Do your buying from firms advertising in 

Safety First WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 

want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
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Is Pasture Fnough? 


Get these startling facts about 
increased profits from grain feeding 


july is the danger line. Feed these 
tations now, and avoid a fall slump. 
Learn how pasture becomes poorer in 
protein as the season advances, and 


Thousands of dairymen who kept rec- 
ords of feed costs, discovered some 
amazing facts about feeding grain on 
pasture. One man made $34 a head 
extra for the year by feeding grain when to begin feeding a heavier grain 
straight through the summer. ration. Act — before your pasture fails. 


Send for this free book today. 





MEAL 


The Tide Protein Feed 











LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send free booklet No. P-7, “Summer Feeding.” 





Address 














OL. M. E. C. 1928 
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For Round, 
Tape and Pia 


Worms in Poultry 






An insoluble capsule nga, triple | 


combination worm medicine. eing in- 
soluble, it passes through the mouth, 
throat, crop and stomach of a fowl, to 
the gizzard where it is ground up like 2 
grain of corn, and pours the full strength 
undiluted medicine directly into the intes- 
tines upon the worms. 


It is 5 times as effective as worm rem- 
edies given in the food or drink, which 
dilutes and weakens them; it is 314 times 
as effective as soluble capsules dissolving 
in the crop. 


Better for the Birds 


The capsules are readily given at night 
while the birds ‘are at roost; there is no 
revious preparation; dieting, starving; no 
ong course of treatment. The medicines 
cannot be absorbed by mucous membrane 
of crop or stomach to sicken the birds, 
taint meat or eggs, throw off feed or lay- 
ing. Already used by many Public In- 
stitutions. 

















The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute thetr ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 

















Dual Purpose Hens 


I think I can fairly claim to have a 
rather comprehensive knowledge of 
the characteristics 
and economic qual- 
ities of the breeds 
of fowls kept in 
this country. I be- 
gan my career as a 


with Brown Leg- 
horns. About five 
years later I took 
on Barred Rocks 
and then White 
Rocks, Buff Cochins, and Silver Wy- 
andottes, when they were having their 
first period 6f popularity. Since that 
time I have bred Minorcas, White and 
Black Langshans, White Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Reds, White Leghorns, 
Black Spanish, Polish of several varie- 





Miller Purvis 





Prepared regularly in one size only, | 


suitable for chickens, turkeys, etc., half 
grown and older. 50-capsule pkg., $1; 
100 size, $1.75; 500 size, $7; 1,000 size, 
$12. Smaller capsules for chicks can be 
supplied but seldom needed. 

When not doing well, treat first for 
worms. Of 50,000 sick chickens posted at 
our clinics, 85% had worms; so it’s a safe 
first try. “‘Repays their cost many fold!’” 


A Liberal Trial 


We want every poultry raiser to freely 
sample this wonderful capsule—not just 
‘one to look at, but enough to treat a pem 
of a dozen birds; to see how’ easy to give, 
how quick, certain, safe and satisfactory the 
results. Fill in name and address below 
and send at once for prompt service from 
factory. No obligation whatever. 
Send free samples GIZZARD CAPSULES to: 
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GEO. H. LEE CO., 178 Lee Bldg.; Omaha, Nebr. 


Makers of Germozone, Flu-Koff, and other famous 
Poultry medicines. Sold by dealers at 10,000 towns. 


Germozone 


Gertmozone — the standard, during years, for 
bowel trouble and the many intestinal infections of 
baby chicks and grown fowls. 

A liquid medicine is twice as efficient as a tablet 
when ag in the drink.to chickens, young or old- 
A tablet dissolves slowly, making a very strong 
solution near the tablet and a very weak solution 
further away. When tablets are used, they should 
be well stirred until dissolved and before chicks 
are permitted to drink. 





ties, Buttercups, Redcaps, Javas, An- 
conas, Hamburgs and most of the time 
have had from one to half a dozen va- 
rieties of bantams. I think seven va- 
rieties of chickens and two of ducks 
was the most I ever had at a time. I 


| once paid $60 for 30 White Leghorn 





Germozone is sold ys dealers generally in liquid 
form. We make it also in tablets but only for 
convenience of mailing to points where not on 
sale locally. Easily converted into liquid by dis- . 
solving 200 tablets in a quart of water. This size 
$1.50 postpaid. , | 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 178 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr | 


LAST CALL! 


for Ashton’s 
Dependable 
CHICKS 


End of the season— 
but still time to make 
money from poultry 
—if you order Ash- 
ton’s Dependable 
3 Chicks now. 

J. H. ASHTON I wish to thank both 

old and new custo- 
mers for your liberal patronage this 
season. I feel your choice is ample 
evidence that it pays in the long run to 
supply only Quality Chicka! 

00 











200 400 
Leghorms . =: $7.95 $15.75 $29.50 
Anconas, Brown ——- 9. 17.75 33.50 
S. C. Reds, Barred 9.00 47.75 
White, Buff Rocks . 10.00° 75 37.530 
White W: Buff Orps. 10.00 19.75 37.50 
S. L., Partridge Wyan’s 11.00 21.75 41.50 
Heavy Mixed Poe 15.75 29.50 
Light Mixed oe eee 14.75 28.50 
For Grade A Special Matings from 
flocks add $2.50 per hundred. 
Prices quoted for cash with order. AH my 
day-old chicks are shipped parcel post prepaid. 
errival of ive, healthy ebicks. 


Last Call! Order today. 


SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 
Since 1913” 
BOX W, LIBERTY, (OWA 














eggs, a transaction I never regretted. 
The highest price I ever paid was for 
five Buff Rocks and I once paid $160 
for five birds of another breed. 

I have been an enthusiast about the 
possibilities of poultry production the 
larger part of my life, but my liking 
has extended to every breed and vari- 
ety. I have always claimed that the 
breed for any one to keep was the one 
that was best liked, but I have never 
been able to decide for myself which 
was the best breed for me. I like 
Brown Leghorns better than any other 
variety but I have never been able to 
make them the most profitable. 

I believe the poultry keepers of this 
country have been paying too much at- 
tention to egg production. They have 
been trying for high egg records, for- 
getting that this is a meat eating coun- 
try and that good poultry is a food 
product that will always be in demand 
and, as the population becomes more 
dense, the greater will be the demand 
for poultry because it can be produced 
in quantity on a small acreage. 


1 poutlry breeder | 








I have no quarrel with egg produc- | 


tion because in certain localities it 
should be the main object in poultry 
keeping, but for the middle-west farm 
I believe the dual purpose, the egg and 
meat breeds, are more profitable than 
the smaller, non-sitting, laying breeds. 

Recent official records show that 
there is no physiological reason why 
a hen of the Plymouth Rock type 
should not lay as many eggs as a hen 
of the Leghorn type. Barred Rock 
hens in Oregon, Virginia and Saskatch- 
ewan have recently finished a year’s 
laying with egg records of above 330 
eggs in twelve months. Rhode Island 
Reds have been bred for laying until 
the best strains make records of above 
200 eggs in a year, as flock averages. 
The second largest record in the world 
was made by a Black Orpington hen 
and heavy laying White Wyandottes 
are common. 

White Leghorns still lead as layers, 
taking the variety as a whole, because 
more attention has been paid to them 
for a series of years. The larger 
breeds have been given special atten- 
tion as layers only a few years but 
they are rapidly coming to the front as 
producers of eggs. 

In my opinion the farm flock should 
not be forced to the highest limit of 
egg production. The farm flock should 
be bred to good average production 
but not forced unduly. Fifteen dozen 
eggs per hen is a good mark at which 
to aim. The farm family should have 
good poultry for table use and good 
poultry is produced by the larger 
breeds. 

A Leghorn hen will consume about 
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White Leghorns 
Buff Leghorns .....+....eeeeeeeres cecses 
White Rocks 
S. C. Res and Barred Rocks . 
R. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Orpingtons, Silver Wyandottes 
Black Giants 
Brahmas 
Heavy Assorted 


One cent per chick more for lots less than 100. 









Successful Chick Raisers} 


Buy Prof. King’s Profitable Chicks 


Take advantage of my June and July Bargain Prices and by~ 
your chicks at this great saving. All chicks are Iowa Standarg 
Accredited, cod-liver oil chicks. 
recommended by poultry raisers everywhere. 


Hatched Every Week to August ist 


JUNE AND JULY BARGAIN PRICES Py 
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White Wyandottes 


$40.00 
- & 45.00 
Manes sd Lowes oa 
‘ A OO EP Cee 1 00 ae 
Drie bs ida is oie een i coetin etal ) 60.00 
Desa aikk (acca. egebe wkd Ce 16.00 80.00 
RII ci AMOR tb BE Ae ORIN. 15.00 75.09 | 
TEE cc deat ects senwoeuees. 3.00 40.00 


Valgb fc cneempectes ss AEE ae 
SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


lowa Chick Hatchery Box {J Iowa City.Jowal | 


They are big profit makers. 


Send 10% of price with order. 





seventy-five pounds of feed in a year 
and a Plymouth Rock about eighty-five 
pounds. I mention these two varieties 
simply as types, not because I think 
they have outstanding superiority to 
other varieties. I have always sold 
my Plymouth Rock hens for a consid- 
erably higher price per pound than I 
could get for my Leghorn hens, when 
it came time to dispose of them, be- 


| cause they had reached the age when 


they should be sent to market, and my 
Plymouth Rock hens always have been 
approximately twice as heavy as the 
Leghorns. The Plymouth Rocks may 
not have laid as many eggs during 
their life but in the end the higher 
price per pound and the more pounds 
of the Plymouth Rocks evened up the 
difference and usually showed a bal- 
ance in favor of the Plymouth Rocks. 

A year ago in January I sold my 
White Plymouth Rock capons at a 
price that gave me a profit of at least 
$1.50 each over feed cost. My near- 
est neighbor sold some White Leg- 
horn capons about the same time at 
a little more than half the price per 
pound that I got for mine and just a 
little more than half the number of 
pounds per bird. He quit about even 
on his while I had a nice profit on 
mine and had them off my hands be- 
fore their sisters had paid the cost of 
raising them. : 

Plymouth Rocks can be confined be- 
hind a six-foot fence, while one eight 
feet high will not hold ‘a Leghorn un- 
less it is arranged so she can not 
climb up it and get on the other side. 
The Plymouth Rocks are more do- 
mestic and quiet and altogether more 
comfortable to have about a farm. 

If I were operating a commercial 
eggs farm or if I were keeping a big 
flock of hens on a farm, a flock that 
would justify going to the expense of 
arranging to keep the hens confined 
thé year thru, I would keep Leghorns 
or, possibly, Anconas, but for an aver- 
age farm flock of below 200 hens I am 
convinced that one of the dual purpose 
breeds is the better type. Eggs and 
meat are hard to beat—and there’s 
more truth than poetry in that* seven- 
word slogan.—Miller Purvis. 


Feeding Not Child’s Play 





A poultry journal says in the edi- 


torial columns: “The feeding and wa- 
tering of the chickens has been made 
a mechanical task. The modern poultry 
feeds prepared by experts, make 
poultry feeding child’s play.” 

Take this with a grain of salt. 
Poultry feeding will never be child’s 
play. The growth, the coloring,. the 
feathering are all influenced by feeds. 
Indeed the department of Genetics, 
University of Wisconsin reports that 
by feeding both desiccated and raw 
thyroid to poultry in an effort to learn 
the effect, that hen feathers were 
grown on-male fowls. An experiment 
station some years ago produced alter- 
nate bars of red and white on baby 


. chicks by color feeding for red at reg- 


ular intervals. Feeding has two 
angles: what the fowl needs for 
growth and maintenance, and the re- 
sults desired by the feeder. Our com- 
mercial feeds have been an important 
factor in building up the poultry busi- 
ness, but it takes judgment to deter- 


_come per hen of 13 cents.—H. W. A. 





CHICKS 6“ UP} 


100% alive, prepaid. 100 500 1009 
White, Brown $7.00 $34.00 $63.00 
Anc., Brd. & White , Reds... 6.00 8.00 38.50 78.00 
Buff Orps. Wh. & S. L. Wyand..... 5.00 8.00 33.50 73.0) 
Assorted, All Breeds 100......36 58. FREE. 

MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Bx 4> Columbia, Mo, 





1 CHECK ELS’ 
Cert-O-Culd. 1 


aality Chicks, American 


alive delivery, poe. 
W. and Buff Leghorns, He Mixed 
Ss. Cc. Barres aon Ss = Po B33 3: seo 
mw ~ . 6.50 12.00 32: 
SCHECKELS’ HATCHERY, Box 2, Spring Brook, lowa 








mine which commercial feed to use. | 
At some stages the commercial feeds 
seem to be indispensable for best re- 
sults and economy of time, but evena 
fraction of a cent extra cost may make 
these feeds unobtainable for the farm- 
er. Let the poultryman who must mix 
his own feeds for economy sake be 
cheered by the results of recent Cali- 
fornia experiments. Out of thirty-eight 
flocks of poultry under observation, 
the owners of. sixteen flocks mixed 
their own feed or had it mixed by their 
own formula. This flocks showed 
greater cousumption of both mash and 
grain at a feed cost of 5 cents per 100 
fowls less; increase in eggs per hen 
of five, and an increase in farm in- 





Late Hatched Chicks Make 
Egg Record 


In the Pacific northwest a study of 
the egg-laying contest records shows 
a very high per cent of the hens mak- 
ing the high egg records are birds 
that were hatched in late April and 
May. This is particularly true of the 
Leghorns, the predominant breed. 
Such pullets if of high-egg producing 


by October and are ready for the win- 
ter laying season. Records ‘indicate 
that they lay fewer under-standard 
size eggs early in their first laying 
year than early pullets that begin _lay- 
ing\in August or September. They 
appear to have an advantage in total 
egg production also. 

The argument has been advanced 
that the reason that April or May 
hatched Leghorns have -proved more 
satisfactory than February or early 
March chicks is because development 
is more normal at this time of year 
on account of the amount of sunshine 
available. With the records showing 
advantages both in size of eggs and 
total production for the year, such a 
claim for the increased sunshine ap- 
pears reasonable. 


Mark Your Poultry 


We are receiving inquiries on how 


ancestry and properly handled mature | 




















best to mark poultry, so it ean be 
identified in case ‘poultry thieves mo- 
lest the flock. After careful investiga- 
tion we are convinced the best method 
is the wing-web system which stamps 
a registered number that is indelible. 
The mark is inconspicuous and yet 
so positive that birds can be easily 
identified, and such evidence of owner- 
ship will stand in court. We are 
handling this wing-web marker at cost 
for the benefit of our readers. The 
price of the marker and ink for 100 


birds is $1.50. Additional marking ink §- 





costs 35 cents for 100 birds, 65 cents — 
for 250 birds and $1 for 500 birds. 
Send all orders direct to Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau. 1 
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5 CHAPTER VIII 


tom April sunlight made tender 


green mosaics of the budding trees 
jn Green Springs. The birds were back, 


‘full of jubilant enthusiasm over the 
' prospects for summer homes and an 
| abundance of worms. 
jit on the east gable of Murdock’s 


A woodpecker 


house and beat a heart-quickening tat- 


- too—wondering, perhaps, as he did so, 
what soulless sort of creatures dwelt 


within its walls that they neither sang 
nor flew in their ecstasy at the miracle 
of rising sap and tender, smiling skies. 

Within the large front room, beneath 
the tree doctor’s snare drum, Murdock 
and Bloomquist sat in consultation 


_ while the smoke of their cigars drifted 
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thru an open window to add.an aro- 
matic spiciness to the growth-fragrant 
air. 

“We've got to watch our step,” Mur- 
dock was saying. “Frankly, this whole 
business has got me stumped. I didn’t 
—you didn’t think there was a ghost of 
a chance that the basin would cough 
up on the Arthur road the way they 
have—especially in the face of our 
ukase to the banks. But we -know it 
now. It’s gone over like wildfire, and 
the men we thought belonged to us 
are falling over each other to see who'll 
get first chance to thumb his nose at 
us. Now the survey’s finished and it’s 
as big a mystery as the rest. Why 


didn’t they take the shortest route in- 
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P-GRADE 


A Story of Road Building and Rival Towns 
By Raymond A. Berry 


Author of ‘‘Wild Rose and Shoestring” 


Clark will be getting you on his list 
next.” 

“Not while he has his prescriptions 
filled at your place, he won’t, Alec. 
Buying drugs of you is a luxury for 
kings. I know, because I see my sis- 
ter’s bills. But I didn’t call you to 
talk about premonitions. If you’ve 
been awake, you know that the con- 
struction bids are to be opened next 
week. We've got a lot of road tools 
going to rust here in town, and a half 
dozen contractors who need work. Why 
not let them build this road? We get 
just one more whack at Arthur’s bank 
roll that way.” 

“Fine!” approved Bloomquist. “But 
how do you propose to get the bids? 
We can trust Stuart to give anyone a 
tip at what the estimate would be soon- 
er than us.” 

“Where do you suppose Stuart is 
keeping the bids?” asked Murdock. 
“They’re sealed, of course.” 

“In a bank, I suppose,” exclaimed 
Bloomquist. “No one would be fool 
enough to carry them around.” 

“Of course,” echoed Murdock, with 
a smile, “and it would be the bank 
that’s backing Alexander, Harvey and 
the rest.” 

“Sure, I get that—but I don’t see—” 

“Not yet, you don’t.” There was 
amusement in Murdock’s eyes. “Mil- 
ner, the president, is married to an- 
other sister of mine, who’s a Murdock 
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Mr. Stuart bowed with gracious ease. 


stead of one three miles longer that 
hugs the tops of ridges wherever it is 
possible?” 

“Better grade, perhaps,” 
Bloomquist. 

“No,” answered Murdock, “it’s a lit- 
tle steeper if anything. One of their 
surveying crew told me as much.” 

“Perhaps,” said Bloomquist, with a 
sour approach to a smile, “they think 
our sheep will spill over the valley 
ridge and kick rocks in the road.” 

“More likely,” opined Murdock, “they 
were afraid they’d cause high water in 
the canyons and wash it out. Some of 
the Arthur cattle men have been roar- 
ing about sheep causing floods for 


suggested 


-years.” 


“Well, let them put it on the ridge,” 
retorted Bloomquist, testily. “What of 
it? What do we care where they put 
it? It’s only a six-months road anyhow. 
We'll stick them enough the rest of the 
year so that they’ll wish they’d never 
seen or heard tell of it, in a short time. 
Whenever we get around to pave the 
Green Springs route, you’ll see their 
tourist trade dry up to a trickle.” 

“That sounds reassuring,” replied 
Murdock, “but I hate to have things 
going on that I don’t understand.” 

“You're getting nervous,” observed 
the druggist. “You'd better look out 
or you'll be looking under the bed 


q to see if there’s anyone there. Doctor 


s 





thru and thru, and Milner is very sus- 
ceptible to suggestion if there’s money 
in it.for him. That slit mouthed pro- 
tege of yours would like to redeem 
himself, wouldn’t he?” 

Bloomquist pulled his chair closer. 
“Go ahead,” he directed; “I’m listen- 
ing.” 


T FIRST Patricia had tried not to 
hear what was being said by her 
father and his companion. However, 
after hearing Stuart’s name and bids 
mentioned a couple of times each, it 
was quite impossible to hear anything 
else. She laid aside her book and gave 
all her attention to scraps of conversa- 
tion drifting over the open transem. As 
the men got deeper into the intricacies 
of Murdock’s plan, their voices sank 
lower until Patricia was forced to stand 
upon the arm of her chair with her ear 
at the aperture above the door. She 
had started out with eheeks flushed 
geranium pink at the thought that she 


had turned eaves-dropper, and now the | 


color still burned, fed by other emo- 
tions. : 

“Two birds at one shot,” cackled the 
druggist, at the close of Murdock’s ex- 
position. “This can’t help but work. 
It’s time that young idiot was get- 
ting his.” 

“Yes,” answered Murdock, “it looks 
sure. I think (Continued on page 21) 



































Let us help you! 


You can always get your harvest time hardware 
needs at the right prices and of the very best, 
most dependable quality, at one of our “Farm 


Service” Hardware Stores. At this time of the 
year, when harvest work is piling up and you 
sometimes need repair parts or equipment in a 
hurry, you will find our stores your friend, 
ready to serve you on a moment’s notice in any 
and every way that we possibly can. We sug- 
gest that you look over your machinery and 
other equipment you will use for taking care of 
your crops, and get the missing things or repair 
parts you need before the rush starts. At a 
“tag’’ store you will find that friendly, helpful 
service that assures you the fullest value for 
your money and the opportunity to “see before 
you buy.” 
eS 
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Your ,,Farm Service’’ 
' Hardware Men, | 
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Where Land és Cheaper 
and Crops are Larger 


For free jitgrousre on Farm - 
tunities write nearest 

Sheniieenes Information 
Bureau. 


Omaha:—A. E. Pilkie, Dept. B-54, 
1813 ire 8t. 
| Kansas sa ye zaepaebene, Dept. B-54, 


Chicago:—C. J. ae Dept. B-54, 
j 112 W. Adams Bt. 
®t. Paul:—K. Baddeland, Dept. B-54, 
$29 Jackson 8t 











Analysis shows Champion Pig Meal unu- 
Suaily high in feed value—yet it is low in 


cost per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor . 


oats, which you can raise or buy cheaper 


at home. 


ham or 


isa pocmgg balanced ration for both brood sows 
and pi Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and 
digestible. Contains all the mineral hogs need and 
the combined vegetable and animal protein 
they can safely handle. Nocottonseed meal used. 
f your dealer cannot supply you, 

pet wire us direct. ® 
CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., CLINTON, IOWA 


SOMETHING NEW? 
SANDWICH 








Galvanized Copper 
Alloy Steel Elevator 





Double-armored Against 
Rust and Decay 


Longer Life—No Extra Cost 
Onur illustrated cata- 
x oF ky Foruble one 


FREE, Write "for it it Now. 























By Motorcycle Across 
the Sahara 
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SUC = 





(Continued from page 7) 


They were scared, for the lash fell in 
his crowd where it would do the most 
good. He was out to win. He could 
handle the whip and he could handle 
men, but he couldn’t steer a motorcy- 
cle, especially with one hand. A sharp 
turn to the left, his chariot upset— 
and the race was over. Luckily it was 
my motorcycle, the one with the empty 
tank, and none of our precious gaso- 
line was spilled. 

“We don’t need any gas, Pop, with 
‘an outfit like this,” Jim yelled to me. 
“And you don’t have to push, either.” 
He had two long ropes on the motor- 
cycle, and one on the side car, and 
five grinning, panting black men on 
each rope. “All you’ve got to do is 
keep ’em in good humor.” 

That gave him an idea. “Let’s see 
how much gas we’ve got anyway.” He 
screwed off the gas tank top. “A good 
half gallon. Enough for thirty miles, 
if the road’s good.” 

“Combien kilometers to Maine So- 
roa?” I asked the excited chief. 

He scratched a “60” in the sand 
with a nailless black toe. Translated 
into English that is about thirty-six 
miles. 

Jim figured a second. “Pop,” he 
said, “at the regular wage scale here 
we could rent this whole army for 
$1.50 a day. Only 75 cents a day for 
each team of fifteen men. They can 
make six miles in an hour. That’ll 
be 5 o’clock, and then (big hearted) 
we'll give ’em the rest of the day off. 
Nothin’ small about us. This is New 
Year’s eve! 

“Then we'll tie your bike on behind 
mine—and we’ll make Maine Soroa 
tonight after‘all. Old 1927 is weaken- 
ing in his last few hours—and I be- 
lieve we’ve got him licked!” 

I might have pitied those barefooted, 
ragged black men as they jogged along 
in the sun, dragging our motorcycles 
up hill and down. But I didn’t. They 
got as big a kick out of it as we. It 
wasn’t any harder than hauling dirt 
all day and they’re probably talking 
about it yet. They pulled us seven 
miles. Then we paid ’em a franc each 
(about a nickel) and they wished us 
enough pagan godspeeds to have got 
us seven miles farther. 

I wanted to have them pull us a few 
more miles so our gasoline would be 
sure to last us to town but Jim 
laughed it off. 

“No,” he said. ‘“‘Old 1927 put up 
such a hard, last-ditch fight back there 
in the sand we shouldn’t take advan- 
tage of him now just because we’ve 
got cheap and willing labor. Let’s 
give the old boy a sporting chance.” 
So we tied my motorcycle on be- 
hind and started out. The road was 
hard but hilly. Daylight gradually 
disappeared—the last daylight of the 
year—and so did our gasoline. 
“There’s the fort,” yelled Jim. He 
screwed off the lid of the tank. ‘“Bot- 
tom’s still wet.” 

The villagers swarmed out to meet 
us. The big fort gates swung open. 
And just as Jim slowed up to turn in 
toward the gate, the last drop sput- 
tered and the motor stopped. But 
there were a thousand black hands to 
push us thru the gate. We'd arrived. 
Old 1927 hid his ‘face behind the hori- 
zon in the west. 

“Good evening. Welcome to Maine 
Soroa!” There were the French com- 
mandant and the adjutant, a snappy 
pair of officers that we would have 
liked in any language, and they both 
pg English! Another score against 
And there was a beautiful French 
madame—the adjutant’s wife—invit- 
ing us-to dinner! It’d be ready in an 
hour—and hot water for a bath was 
ready now. Another score. 

But the old year gave me one last 
kick. Here we were. New Year’s eve’ 
—family dinner—madame. I thought 





This construction gives the 
New John Deere a combina- 
tion of lower box and higher 
drive wheels—the things you 
want in the spreader you buy. 
Its lower box means easier 
loading; its higher drive wheels, 
lighter draft. 


Mounting the beater on the 
axle means simpler construc- 
tion—fewer parts and lighter 
draft. And the beater is lower 
down—delivers the manure 


your farm. 


FREE ! 
**Soil Fertilizer”—a booklet on the use 
of barnyard manure and other fertilizers. 
“The New John Deere Spreader””—com- 
plete description of this labor-saving 
spreader, interestingly illustrated. 


Its Easier to Load 
—Easier to Unload 


‘THE New John Deere Manure Spreader 


Your John Deere dealer has a New John 
Deere Spreader ready for your inspection. 
See it—give it a chance to prove its value on 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


























is easier to load—easier on you—be- a 
cause it’s low down. It’s easier to unload / Mike 
easier on the horses—because it’s lighter 3 a 
draft. These qualities are the result of two _ gpok 
exclusive John Deere features— 3 et F 

fron 
Beater-on-the-Axle and a 


Box-Roll Turn R 


closer to the ground; lessens 2 :" 
drifting caused by the wind. Be] 
Farmers have always known = 
John Deere Spreaders for wai 
their longer life and consis- her 
tently good service. The New she 
John Deere is built strongly oth 
and durably of the best ma- abs' 
terials. You will get years of hit 
satisfactory service—you will 2. 
take pride in owning a New “ 
John Deere. Mu 
Hel 

less 

had 

tio1 


Write today for these booklets. Ad- 
dress John oe Moline, Illinois and ask 
for booklets C-4 45 


Jf you prefer the endless apron, single 


beater spreaders, see the John Deere 
Spreaders—the most widely used spreader 
its type. 


JOHN = DEERE 





heard from her for three months on 
account of the impossibilfty of getting 
mail to us after we’d changed our 
plans and started inland from the west 
coast. Three months and no news of 
any kind. And now it was New Year’s 
eve. A tinge of homesickness nearly 
spoiled the day. 

“By the way, I’ve a radio telegram 
for you,” piped up the commandant. I 
grabbed it. A letter that afternoon, 
and now a cable! [tore it open. New 
Year’s greetings from my wife! Not 
much news, but a message just the 
same. It had been forwarded on to 
Maine Soroa by that French operator 
at Zinder from where we'd wired 
Christmas greetings home a week be- 
fore. I almost forgave that operator 
for the false road information he’d 
given me when we were in Zinder. 

That night at half-past twelve Jim 
and I-lay in two soft beds. He may 
have been thinking about the sand 
burrs on that hopeless dune in the 
afternoon when we were in as bad a 
fix as I’d ever been in—up to that 
time. But I was thinking of the hot 
bath and the full water jug on the ta- 
ble beside my bed. And then I think 
I must have rolled over on the cable- 
gram in the pocket of my borrowed 
pajamas and thought no more at all. 





Killing the Canadian Thistle 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to the Canada thistle orad- 
ication, I find this remedy to be highly 
successful: I get a jug of the dis- 
carded cream testing acid at-the local 
produce station. I then cut the this- 
tles and pour a small amount of the 
acid on the root below the cut. Once 
is enough. 

Cc. W. JOHNSTON. 





of my own wife back home. Hadn't 


Adams County, Iowa, 





THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 





which make a horse wheeze, 
roar; have thick wind or 
choke-down can be reduced 
with Absorbine, Also other 
bunches or swellings. No 
blister, no hair gone, and horse 


* 


&p keptat work. It is economical. sh 

Atdruggists, or$2.50 postpaid. his 

Horse book 3-S free. to 
ante says: “Completely removed th: 

land about 7 inches diameter. sti 


you for good advice -_ 
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Sincerely 
Absorbine.” 
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All Steel Chainiess a 
Bucket Elevator - 
Elevates ear corn, ee: 
wheat, oats. 60 bushels, . ioe 
three minutes, Catalog  »d 
shows different types, eB 
also crib plans which | @ ¢ 
save you money. EY ty 
Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. a 
287 McMunn Street Bloomington, Htinois 8 
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jolt will jar Stuart’s ancestors clean 
k to the time when they were roosting 
trees at night. There are four days 
mt. Send your man around and I'll give 
m a letter to Milner. It wouldn’t do for 
» to go over there myself, but I'll talk 
Mrs. Milner over the telephone.” 












HAT in the world are you doing up 
; there, child?” It was Patricia’s 
qunt registering a patrician disapproval 
of anything so unseemly as a lady stand- 
‘jng tiptoe-on a chair arm listening at a 
‘transom. 
Patricia dropped from her point of van- 
“tage, lighting on the floor with a thistle- 
® like ease. ‘‘S-s-sh!’’ she said, holding her 
' fingers to her lips. 

| Aunt Helen stared at her with sheep- 
like intelligence. ; 
' “Why shouldn’t I talk?” she demanded, 
‘her voice rising. several notes as she 
spoke. “Don’t I have to stand the noise 
of people talking—yes, and laughing—ev- 
' ery day, in my condition? I’ve just come 
| from Doctor Clark’s, and he says my con- 
| dition is terrible. He says he can’t do 
| anything more and that I’d better see a 
| specialist at once.” 
_.A 4door-knob- rattled, and Murdock 
» stepped into the room, a suspicious frown 
- on his face. 

' “Helen, what was Patricia doing?” he 
_ asked roughly. . 

- Patricia flung back her head defiantly, 
' waiting for a revealing statement from 

her aunt. Then, as the lady rattle on, 
> she realized with a sigh of relief that all 
other matters had been forgotten in the 
' absorbing topic of her woes. 

“My b-b-blood is getting just awfully 
thin, Jim,’? she gasped, “and the doctor 
thought perhaps it came from my teeth.” 

“Well, have them pulled out, then,” 

- Murdock suggested grimly. 

“O-O-Oh, my heart!” 
Helen, sinking into a chair. ‘You heart- 
less brute? I can’t have them out. I’ve 
had plates for years. It’s a lot of atten- 
tion you pay to what’s going on!” 

“So he’s exhausted his ingenuity in 
thinking up new things?’’ Murdock in- 
quired. ‘He lasted well at that. I knew 
you’d wear. him out in time, tho, just like 
you did those other two. All right, take 
your fling at the specialists, and I’ll start 
looking around for another young and un- 
sophisticated interne who’d like to get set 
up in business. It’s tough to see their en- 
thusiasm crack in two or three years, but 
it’s better than having to support a hos- 
pital and staff of specialists in some big 
place.” 

Mrs. Carter struck a pose of martyred 
suffering and Murdock withdrew from the 
room. Patricia drew another sigh of re- 
lief. Even her aunt’s symptom-filled la- 
mentations occasionally were of use. From 
time to time, ever since she was a child, 
these devastating broadsides had shriv- 
eled her father and so stayed the action 

of paternal justice. 

What should she do in this case? One 
side of her nature, still smarting under 
the sting of Stuart’s refusal to accept her 
offer of help on the soliciting, urged that 

- she let events, or, rather, her father, take 

_ his course. Why should she exert herself 

» to warn Stuart? But all the time she was 

' thinking this, something deeper and 

~ stronger was demanding that she act, 
and Patricia, knowing that this was the 
voice she must obey, began casting about 
for a means. 

Mrs. Carter’s hysterical outburst had 


















panted Aunt 


blotted out her father’s suspicions mo-.- 


mentarily, but it would take almost noth* 
ing to make them return. If he saw her 
starting anywhere herself at this time, 
he would most certainly suspect that she 
had heard, and demand that she stop.. If 
' she refused, it might make a lasting 
_ breach in the home, and Patricia wanted 
» to avoid that. Her father was far too 
| dear for estrangement. She might tele- 
| phone, but where to? Mack was in all 
probability out somewhere on the survey 
line, checking up last details, or perhaps 
® even in the basin. Anyhow, she did not 
; feel like pursuing him to that extent. Why 
not call up his father? The resort was 
‘open now. No, she couldn’t do that, for 
the storm of the past week had torn out 
the telephone line. 

“Auntie,” she exclaimed suddenly, 
_ “when are you going into the city?” 
[a “Tomorrow morning, dear,” replied 

_ Mrs. Carter. 

s “How would you like to leave a note 

with Mr. Stuart for me?” 

@ #§£Mrs. Carter smiled coquettishly. “I’d 

» love to do so. Perhaps I shall take din- 

- her there. He is such an interesting man. 
“@ tlet’s see. E can wear the blue dress I 
| bought at the Royale Frock Shop. It’s 
| short, but not too short, is it, dear?” Mrs. 
Carter glanced complacently at’a pair of 
trim ankles that had remained remark- 
bly young considering the experiment 
Station they supported. : 
- “There’s no need of mentioning to fath- 
er my sending a note or your stopping,” 
Patricia said. 
“No danger of that,” answered Mrs. 
Carter. ‘‘There’s no romance-in Jim’s 
Mature, and he’d say I was trying to 
nae a man—which is, of ‘course; ab- 



















UP-GRADE 


(Continued fromPage 19) 


HE Stuart resort made a pretty pic- 

ture as the car bearing Mrs. Carter 
and her driver drew up at the newly fin- 
ished service station before its gates. 
There was an abundance of grass and 
new paint in every direction. Even the 
rustic bridge across the river had been 
repaired, while the ‘No Mosquitoes” sign 
had received a fresh coat of white upon 
its lettering. Nor had the spasm of re- 
juvenation stopped with the grounds. The 
elder Stuart had somehow managed an In- 
dian summer effect himself. For one 
thing, his hair had been dyed, and the 
Dixie moustache trimmed to formal pro- 
portions instead of growing in wild pro- 
fusion. Either thru springs in his shoes 
or by a marvelous example of will-power, 
he stepped with the snap of twenty-five 
as he walked up to Mrs. Carter’s car. 

Perhaps it was the time of year or 
maybe the silver sheen of light reflected 
from the roaring falls was responsible— 
in any case, Patricia’s aunt was at once 
conscious of a disorder that had been en- 
tirely dormant since the sudden demise of 
her husband, years before. 

Mr. Stuart bowed with the gracious 
ease that had been his on the rare occa- 
sions. during the past winter when he 
had succeeded in trapping some unsophis- 
ticated community into coming to hear 
his lecture on “Genesis and Geology.” 

“Such a cultivated voice,” thought Mrs. 
Carter, and immediately decided, as on 
former meetings, that something of the 
Basset nobility must reside in so polished 
a gentleman. Aunt Helen was not bad to 
look upon, and as. Mr. Stuart had long 
passed the age when his manly form at- 
tracted the attention of young ladies’ ro- 
mantic fancy, he found himself basking 
beneath her smiles with all the gratifica- 
tion of a sand-swift sunning himself on 
the top of a hot rock. Then and there he 
decided upon a departure so radical that 
the young fellow employed to look after 
the service station nearly fainted. 


*‘Are you so pressed for time that you 
couldn’t stop for dinner? I should be de- 
lighted to act as host. No charges, you 
understand,” he hurried on, amazed at his 
own profligacy, “sort of a guest of honor.” 

Mrs. Carter managed what she fondly 
hoped was a bewitching smile. ‘‘That is 
lovely of you, Mr. Stuart,’ she cooed, 
“but not today—perhaps, however, when 
I return day after tomorrow—if the offer 
still holds good.” 

“Certainly! It will hold good always,” 
Mr. Stuart assured her. 

‘That will be wonderful,” breathed Mrs. 
Carter. “You remind me so much of your 
son, only, of course, in you his attrac- 
tiveness is accentuated by experience 
and—oh, yes—’’ she continued, archly, “TI 
have a letter for you from a young lady— 
much prettier than I am.” 

“Impossible,’? maintained Stuart stoutly. 

“Flatterer,’” retorted Mrs. Carter. ‘‘No, 
you_can’t have it now. I have mislaid it 
somewhere amoxg my things. Perhaps it 
was packed in my traveling bag. Good- 
bye, Mr. Stuart. I shall miss the ap- 
pointment with my physician if I stay 
longer.” 

She smiled sweetly—rather pensively, as 
her car drew away from where Mr. Stuart 
stood twisting the end of his moustache 
into a question mark. A 

“There,’’ she remarked to herself, as a 
curve in the road shut the resort from 
view, “he will wonder about the letter, 
if not me, until my return, and speculation 
is but one step removed from interest. 
Heigh-ho!” she tapped her mouth with 
the tips of her fingers, then yawned. ‘‘You 
haven’t forgotten everything you learned 
about the male of the species, have you? 
Perhaps,” she added, after a moment, “‘it 
would be well to read the letter. I might, 
in fact I’ve been known, to lose things 
like that.’ 

Whereupon she reached into the top of 
her dress and produced an envelope which 
she promptly opened. 


RUE to her word, Mrs. Carter stopped 
on her return tfip, which had been 
a delirious success, as she had learned 
the names of at least seven or eight new 
afflictions, any one of which’ she might 
possibly have contracted. Her excitement 
and the splendid list of possibilities 
opened up together with the anticipation 
of dining with Mr. Stuart, had completely 
ironed the petulant frown from her face, 
and at the same time erased all memory 
of the letter or what it contained. She 
was uneasily conscious of this dereliction 
on her part as she faced the resort pro- 
prietor across the dinner-table. Over her 
companion’s shoulder, she could see the 
fish sizzling in a frying-pan, just as they 
had been viewed by Mack the fall before. 
The sight of it annoyed her. It was too 
suggestive of her own state of mind should 
Mr. Stuart question about the missive. 
“You don’t resemble the other Mur- 
docks I know, in the least,’? Stuart ob- 
served, as they waited for the fish. 
“No?” bridled Mrs. Carter, ‘Well, I 
suppose that is due to my taking after 
the Basset side of the house, which was 
really a very refined line of people, to- 
tally unlike the Murdocks, who are—well, 
@ trifle mercenary, I like people to for- 
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get about money matters like you do, Mr. 
Stuart. It seems so much less vulgar.” 

Mr. Stuart swallowed a mouthful of 
tea so hot that it would have scalded the 
inside of a copper boiler. Carefuly he set 
his cup down and looked at his com- 
panion, 

“A man with any soul can’t be small in 
the shadow of these majestic mountains, 
Mrs. Carter. They buoy up a man’s spir- 
its—lift him out of himself—just as the 
spray from that tremendous falls washes 
one’s mind clean of any taint. I never 
think of material gain in connection with 
this business, Mrs. May I call you 
Helen? It is the joy and aspiration for 
better things which I can install, that I 
work for—any prosperity that has been 
mine has come unsought.” 

“Yes,’”” put in Mrs. Carter, firmly feel- 
ing that somehow her Bassett blood was 
being neglected, “I understand perfectly. 
You see,’ she smiled wanly, “I have 
known an equally uplifting agency.” 

Mr. Stuart’s eyebrows raised in incred- 
ulous disbelief of anything rivaling his 
mountains, : 

“Sickness,”. she reminded him gently, 
with a saccharine smile. “I have been a 
semi-invalid for years. Right now I may 
die any time.” 

Mr. Stuart looked thoughtful. 
you got my letter?” he asked. 

“Shame on you,” hedged Mrs. Carter, 
“asking for a letter from a girl while a 
lady’s doing her best to entertain you.” 

‘“‘Well, I don’t want to run any chances 
of not getting it,” Stuart said. “If there’s 
danger of anything serious happening, I 
think perhaps I should have it now.” 

‘Don’t be silly,”” pouted Mrs. Carter. “TI 
lost your old letter.” 

“Who was it from?” 

“From Patricia Murdock, my niece.” 

“What did she want to say to me?” 

Mrs. Carter attempted to concentrate. 
“There was something about your son. 
I’m sure of that much. Isn’t it enough?” 

“It’s enough to whet my curiosity,” said 
Stuart. ‘‘What else was there in it?” 

“Oh, dear;.my head feels so full,” com- 
plained the lady. “Tell me about your 
lecture on ‘Genesis and Geology,’ won’t 
you?” 

“After you’ve thought what was in that 
letter,” he promised blandly. 





“Have 


RS. CARTER poked at a crumb with 

her spoon. “There was something 
about roads, I think,” she went on, “yes, 
and bids and urgent. It’s awfully con- 
fused in my mind.” 


Mr. Stuart put his well-oiled machinery 
to work at its usual speed of an idea a 
second or better. 

“Think hard,” he urged. ‘Naturally, I 
am deeply interested. This road, if it 
goes thru, will make my business much 
better—that is, I mean my chances of 
service far greater. Think what a debt 
I will owe you, Helen, if you are able to 
give me important information.” As he 
spoke, Mr. Stuart’s wise old eyes swept 
the widow’s face like an amorous caress. 

Mrs. Carter blushed until red showed 
faintly thru the enveloping coats of pow- 
der. If she could only do as he wished! 
For a moment, her desire to please 
pushed the lovely assortment of medical 
terms and her consciousness of Bassett 
blood in her veins into the background. 
She was only a harassed woman trying 
for all she was worth to please a re- 
splendant man. 

“TI put it in my purse,” she said. “‘Then 
as I was in an apartment store it, the 


purse, I mean, came open, and I lost 
some things. It must have’ been one of 
them. I remember she said something 


was underhanded, but what it could have 
been! I'm afraid I can’t think of a 
thing.” Mrs. Carter stared hopelessly at 
her companion. : 

“That’s tough,” said Stuart. 

Mrs. Carter’s eyes sparkled. “Tough, 
that’s one of the things I can remember. 
A tough character, she said, was going to 
do something with the bids. You’re not 
angry, are you, Mr. Stuart?’ 

“Not at all,” Stuart assured her fer- 
vently, thinking as he did so of what an 
unsuspecting helpmate she would make. 
“Excuse me for a moment.” As he rose, 
he pressed her hand, and Mrs. Carter 
sighed beatifically. 

“Really,” she told herself, as he stooped 
over the telephone at the cafe desk, “I’m 
getting tired of the limitations of my life 
at Jim’s. What a pleasant place to re- 
cuperate from sick spells. So beautiful 
and such a chance to meet interesting, 
sympathetic people.” 

(Continued next week) 





A Jesey. cow, Abigail of Hillside, has 


the breed by producing 1,197.5 pounds of 
butterfat and 23,677 pounds of milk in 
365 days. The world record for Jerseys 
was formerly held by an Australian cow 
for butterfat and by an English cow for 
milk yield. The new champion is owned 
in Massachusetts. Her record was made 
on three milkings a day. 
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just completed a new world record for. 
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BUY 


=--AND-— 
SELL 


Farm Land 
Livestock 
Poultry 

Farm Machinery 
Used. Radios 


and many 
other things 


Through 
Want Ads 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


(SEE PAGE 24) 





























Low Priced Lands Insure 
Good Profits 


The low-priced productive lands in- 
suring good profit are attracting many 
settlers to the Black Hills. Forty fam- 
ilies from one district alone. 

Alfalfa hay, alfalfa seed, corn, sugar 


~ beets, all cereal grains, garden pro- 


duce and fruits are successfully grown 
on these low-priced productive lands 
of the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
Chickens and turkeys are also profit- 
ably produced in this region. 

The climate is mild and healthful, 
the water excellent, fine hard surfaced 
roads, prosperous growing communi- 
ties, good schools and churches. 

Write for free folder, ‘“Profit-Pro- 


_ ducing Facts About Black Hills Alfalfa” 


and“ Agricultural Opportunities,” which 


tells you more about this land of hap- 
| piness and prosperity. 







Address J. C. Milne, Colonization 


Agent, Chicago & North Western Ry,, 








| 226 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Il. 


Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


300 Rooms 250 Baths 
s Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 


Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS Co. 














GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Roofin. 
You Can Suy. § 
For all kinds of farm 


bertiags. the cheap- 
est and best roofing 
you can buy, at fac- 
tory prices. Light- 
ning proof, fire 
proof, wind and 
weather proof. 
Will last 80 years 
and longer. Can be 
taken off one building and 
put on another. Oldest steel 
ing in the 
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4 AWAY 

Joshaway Craibapple says: 
“According to the Democrats, . 

the country doesn’t need a vacu- 


um sweeper half as bad as it 
needs an oil mop.” 
































































“He looked at the sign, he looked at the 
pants, 

He took a nose dive and the cop lost his 
chance.” 

This title submitted by W. A. Lauer, 
Eldorado, Iowa, takes. Joshaway’s three 
bucks for June. Second money and two 
bucks was awarded to Mildred Potter, R. 
1, Fayette, Iowa, who submitted ‘The 
sheriff went to hunt bears just as the son 
went down.” Third money and oné dol- 
lar, was awarded to George Wray, Pick- 
ering, Mo., who sent the title ‘““What he 
deposited at the bank draws considerable 
interest.” 

Those were the best altho the runners 
up, Frank Davis and Urban Murray sent 
some clever lines. Davis said, “A good 
waiter serves him right,’’ and Murray de- 
cided the best title was “‘Even a bank 
examiner can’t float alone.” 


THE MODERN WAY 

“Will you love’n honor?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Lady, are you all set?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“S’nuff! He’s your’n. Ten bucks. If 
you need my services again, I make spe- 
cial discount to old customers.” 


“May I have a couple of 


Tourist: 
towels?”’ 
Landlady: ‘Are you gonna stay here 


all summer?” 


THEY WOULDN'T 
“T can truthfully say that none of my 
customers have ever complained of my 
work.” 
“What is your work?” 
“IT am a coffin maker.” 


ETHEL’S VERSE 


A certain bishop once said to a little 
girl: “‘Ethel, you seem to be a bright 
little girl; can you repeat a verse from 
the Bible?’’ 

“Tll say I can,”’ replied Ethel. 

“Very well, my dear,” answered the 
bishop; ‘‘which one is it?’ 

“The Lord is my shepherd—I should 
worry!” 


NEITHER HAVE WE 


Johnnie was absent from. school one 
afternoon. The next morning the teacher 
received the following excuse: 

“Dear Teacher: Please excuse John- 
nie’s absence yesterday afternoon. He 
got his feet wet coming home at noon, 
and didn’t have any others to put on.” 


ORDERS !IS ORDERS 


Driving instructor to elderly pupil who 
has taken ‘both hands from the steering 
wheel: ‘‘Madam, under no circumstances 
whatsoever must you let go the wheel!’ 

Pupil: “But you distinctly told me to 
release my clutch.” 


NO SURPRISE 
The Niece: ‘‘Weren’t you surprised, 
uncle, to hear that poor Harry had left 
me a widow?” 
Her Uncle: ‘No, that’s about all I ex- 
pected he would leave you.” 


PREPAREDNESS 


Wife: ‘T’ll have to run away for a while, 
John. I’ve just got the stuff for a new 


dress, and——” 


John:° “But, my dear, you shouldn’t be 
thinking of a new dress while I’m ill.” 

Wife: “Oh, John, you dear, careful old 
silly! Why, it’s a black dress, so it will 
be all right in any case.” 









Distance a Team Can Travel 
in a Day -: 


No Longer Measures 
Farmers’ World 


When homesteads were staked out in the 
middle west, the general spacing of the vil- 
lages was determined by the distance a team 
could travel the round trip in a day, with 
sufficient time for trading. 


Today it makes no difference how far the 
farmer is from town or from his friends .. . 
for the good roads, automobile, radio and 
telephone have changed the farmer’s mode 
of living and brought him closer to everyone. 

Science and large business organiza- 
tions, working together, have provided these 
services for the farmer. 

This Company is one of the 24 Associat- 
ed Companies of the Bell System .. . which 
makes it posssible for neighbor to call 
neighbor . . . town to be linked with town . 
- - State with state ... coast with coast ... 
affording a nation-wide net work of communi- 
cation. 


















NORTHWESTERN BELL @ TELEPHONE COMPANY 

















e our buying from firms advertising im 

Safety Firs Wa LACES’ FARMER. If you do not 

find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 

you want to Ly now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad te 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 




























Use the 


Fastest Service Today 


To Find Out About the Finest, 


Fastest, Cleanest Threshers 


Threshing time is close. Have you complete details on the 
Red River Special Line? If you are interested in a threshing 

machine, find out about the Finest, Fastest, Cleanest Threske 
ers. Use the fastest service available—wire or telephone—giv- 
ing us size of machine interested in or rating of your tractor. 
We will gladly pay charges. This service costs you nothing. 
It may save you many days on delivery of a threshing machine. 


_ NICHOES<SHEPARD 


Continuous Business Since 1848 
sndinniast Gian. Binds took Anis 


1500 to 1510 N. Adams St. 1323 Me pmevaly Sn ateas A 331-41 S. W. Sixth Street 
Peoria, Ul. ansas City, Mo. Des Moines, lowa 
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The RED Line 
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a Readers Market 





Look for what you need 


Sell what you wish through these columns 











RATE 8c PER WORD 


THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
are counted as part of the adv: 














SCHEDULE OF RATES | 























No. Words No. Insertions 

1 2 3 4 
20 ccccecesccceeees/$1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
BE bp aacele se 0 Niep etd ee 3.36 | 5.0 6.72 
Ere ae eee eS Be 
ES ARs ---| 1.34 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
BE * carcocc thavecsrcel Be tae | ee tL oe 
ZB cocccvccceccccce) Mae | 400 | 6:00 | 2.00 
BB nccccccccccccece| 2-08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
BE ccccccccccccces| SAG | &O2 | 6.48 | 2.06 
ZB nsec cccevvcccces] 2024 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
RE RES 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
No advertisement for less than_ $1.60 

accepted. Check must %e attached. Please 


type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 

corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co., -Equitable 
Blidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


GEO. McCUTCHEON & CO. want early 

1928 broilers. We pay more money for 
early springs than any house in the coun- 
try. We have the kind of trade that buys 
them. Write for. quotations before sell- 
ing _your poultry and dressed calves. Geo. 
McCutcheon & Co., Cor. 
Sts., Chicago, Il, 
WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, hicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially broilers. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 























SHEPHERDS—Eleven years’ experience 
breeding dogs for farm use. Pups that 
will make heelers. Males, $5. au: females, 
Cc. O. D. anywhere. J. P. Isaksen, 


Se matiole Minn. 
OFFERING beautiful, 





purebred, wolf gray 





Police pups, heeling parents, six and 
ten dollars; also older dogs. Roy Vaughn, 
Selma, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Purebred Police pups from 


heeling. parents; also a two-year-old fe- 
male, trained. Ben Zureher, Farmersburg, 
Iowa. 
SHBHBPHERD and Collie pups, from good 
stock; males $4.50 and females $2.75. B. 











A. Strom, Hector, Minn. 
FARM LANDS 
IOWA 
REAL buy—80 acre farm, highly im- 





proved, all fenced hog-tight, tiled, elec- 
tric lights. Near good marget, consoli- 
dated school and churches. Four miles 
from Iowa State College. Estate must be 
settled. Write quick. E. J. Charlson, R. 
No. 4, Ames, Iowa. 
KANSAS 


160 ACRES—Six room house, good barn, 

plenty of water. 80 acres in cultivation 
balance meadow and pasture, all tillable. 
Fine location, % miles to school and hard 
road soon. Sacrifice for $45 per acre, lib- 
eral terms. Send for information. _The 
Allen County Investment Co., Iola, Kan- 
sas. 











WASHINGTON 
QUIT paying rent on high-priced land; 
own a home in a wonderful climate; 
diversified farming, fruit, real place to 
live. Write for free booklet. Reference, 
First National Bank. Colville Land Co., 
Colville, Wash. 
WISCONSIN 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 











Fulton and May | 





elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools, in the heart. of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write os 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

LAND Opening—New 75-mile branch to 

be built this year in Montana, opens 
1,500,000 acres good farm land. Profitable 
for wheat, cattle, sheep, hogs. Send for 
free new line book, also free books on 








Minnesota, North Dakota, Idaho, Wash- 
ington or Oregon. eg low homeseek- 
ers’ rates. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 607, Great 


Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
FORECLOSED farms at cest, for sale by 

bank. Write, John S. Sorensen, 50 So. 
La Salle St., Chiear 3 





0, Til 
DES MOINES PROPERTY 
FOR SALE—Seven room house, all mod- 
ern, corner lot; very attractive home; 
cheap for cash. Box 21, care ef Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTEP NURSES 
NURSES—An _ unusual 
girls of good Christian aeaenal be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35, * Solar a 
Class on hospital as student nurses. 
be physically fit one furnish satis- 
factory references. At feast two years 
high echodl required. sdntonennete and 
Boencia) remuneration during course. Ad- 











fnetoa ‘Park Comonunl 488 EB. 
‘Sixtieth, Chicago, TM. _ eit 
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LIVESTOCK PATENT ATTORNEYS 





GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 

CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 

calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 

HOLSTEINS 

SALE—High grade Holstein cows 

and heifers, T. B. tested, reasonable 
prices. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 











FOR 





JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 
proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—40 head of lowa raised Jer- 
seys, one and two-year-old heifers. 
They’re good. Boyd Berdo, Washington, 


Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


“KILWEED” kills Canada thistles and 
all other noxious weeds. Positively 
guaranteed to exterminate such pests. 
Easily applied. Send one dollar for 
trial package. Manufactured by National 
Chemical Co., Box 92, Wilton Junction, 
owa, 

















AUCTION COLLEGE 


FREE—Five auction lessons; postal will 

bring yours. 200 auction sayings, $1. 
Twenty-third summer term opens August 
6; tuition, $100. American Auction Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Mo. 

BATTERIES 

JUMBO size, 45-Volt “B” batteries; fresn 

stock, unbeatable value; $3. > postpaid. 
201 type tubes, 90 cents. C. Bless, 
Otranto, Iowa 

BUILDING MATERIAL 


LUMBER, shingles, posts, sold direct 16 
years by_ experienced lumbermen; low 
prices, good lumber, satisfaction guaran- 
teed; inquiries solicited. Karlot Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
FARM MACHINERY 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25 with bundle-tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co.; Salina, Kan. 
FOR SALE—Case 28x50 galvanized 
thresher, complete, A No. 1 condition; 
price, $600, f. o. b. Shenandoah. J. B. 
Mitchell, Farragut, Iowa. 
MOTORCYCLES 
MOTORCYCLE bargains; used, rebuilt, 
guarantee”; shipped on approval; terms. 
Catalog free. Clymer, Denver, Colo. 
PHOTO DEVELOPING 
ROLL developed and seven prints, 
print hand colored, 25 cents. Pasco 
Photo Laboratories, Dept. O, 2921 Nicollet 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SUMMER RESORTS 
HINES Summer Resort on _ Blackduck 
Lake. Cottages, board and boats. Cot- 
tages $10 to $20 per week. Board $2.00 per 
day. Wm. Hines, Hines, Minn. 
CAMP Gunflint, Grand Marais, Minnesota. 
Public camp grounds on Gunflint Lake 
on Canadian border. Write for folder. 
Gunflint Lodge, Grand Marais, Minnesota. 
WATERERS 
Hog or chicken fountains made out of 
your old steel drum. Send $1.95, and 
= will send you postpaid castiron water- 
ng bowl with fittings. Mention location 
of faucet hole in drum. Literature on re- 
quest. Automatic Currier Co., Cherokee, 
Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 



























































SWEET’S Patent Service, Registered At- 
torneys, 296-12437. Age, experience, 
youth, energy, ready to serve you. Send 
sketch. Twenty-sixth St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
neys; patents and_ trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 
BARRON White Leghorn cockerels from 
300-egg, 5 to 6% pound stock; bargain 
prices now. Mrs. George Roe, Bellevue, 


Iowa. 
BABY CHICKS 


IOWA Hatehery standard accredited 

chicks, hatched under the personal su- 
pervision of Professor King, one of the 
pioneer hatcherymen of lowa, from finest 
breeding flocks. My Iowa Standard Ac- 
credited Chix are a profitable late season 
investment at these attractive prices. I 
have large hatches all thru June to July 























21st. Prices, June and July: Barred 
Rocks, S. C. Reds,.White Rocks, $10—$49 
per 500; R. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 


White Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $11 
—$54 per 500; White Legherns, Barron 
strain, $8.50—43 per 500; White Leghorns, 
Kerlin strain, from stock of 200-280 egg 
records, $11—$54 per 500; Buff Leghorns, 
$9—$44 per 500; Silver Wyandottes, $11— 
$54 per 500; Light Brahmas, $14—$68 per 
500; Jersey Black Giants, $16; White Mi- 
noreas, $13; heavy assorted, $8.50. Place 
orders now for any date you wish till July 
21st. $1 books order. Balance C. O. D., 
with shipping charges. Address, Prof. 
King’s Iowa Chick Hatchery, Box 533, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
SAVE 25 per cent by ordering your chicks 
now. Buy my big, healthy Iowa accred- 
ited Superior Bred Baby Chicks at these 
low prices, and let nature help raise them 
into real profit. White, Buff and Brown 
Leghorns and Anconas, 8% cents; all 
heavy breeds, 10% cents: mixed heavy, 9 
cents. These chicks will grow into. real 
money for you, and the demand is going 
to be good. 100 per cent live arrival guar- 
anteed. Order at once from this ad. H. 
F. Goodwin, La Porte cnet Hatchery, La 
Porte City, Iowa, Box W. 
IOWA standard pene tion chicks; White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas or 
mixed, $8 per 100; White Rocks, Buff Or- 
pingtons, White Wyandottes, $10 per 100; 








White Orpingtons, $11 per 100; prepaid. 
Soa Accredited Hatchery, Tipton, 
owa. 





BELL Chix are better. S. C. White Leg- 

horns, $7.50; S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks, 
$8.50; White Rocks, $9.50; assorted, $7. 
Catalog free. Gilbert L. Bell, Donnellson, 
Iowa. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you 
in touch with a market for baby chicks 
that can be reached in no other way. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


PLANT Lyman’s Grimm Alfalfa now_ for 
a big cash crop early next spring. Gen- 
uine Grimm is leafier and higher in feed- 
ing value than other varieties. All ere 
scarified, necessitating less per acre. 
. Lyman, Introducer of Grimm ‘Alfalfa, 
Excelsior, Minn. 














ALFALFA—Hardy non-irrigated Dakota . 


seed, 75 per cent Grimm strain, germi- 
nation 95; no noxious weeds; money-back 
guarantee; 28 cents pound. Smith’s Alfalfa 
Ranch, Riverside, S. 





Gentlemen: © 


evsscssesseaeeeseeeesee thes in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 
WALLACES’ PARNER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing..........................Words, to run 
I enclose a remittance of $..............scec00e 





Address 





Write your ad here: 

















satisfactory. 


(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


A Classified Ad Sold His Milking Machine 


Ed. Ralston of Cherokee, Iowa, writes us: 
as I have sold the milking machine, 


“Please discontinue my ad, 
The results of the ad were highly 

















RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 








The excitement of the Democratic cop. 
vention is over and we have had time; 

















think things over and also to get og! 
storage batteries charged again. 



















The broadcasting of the two conve 
tions was a remarkable achievement! 
Hour after hour, day after day, thé broag. 
casting went on and on my set the 
Was never @ pause, never the slightag 
hitch. The Republican convention was! 
not quite so interesting from the radig 
listeners’ point of view. Some of 
most important meetifigs of the conve. 
tion were held in the day time and tha 
must have considerably cut down the 
number of listeners. 

The Democrats seemed to realize 
importance of the radio audience ang 
held the important meetings at night 
This would add millions to the numbe 
of those listening. Everybody within 
reach of a radio set was given an oppop. 
tunity of hearing both sides of the queg. 
tion. 

The ladies who spoke at the Democratip 
convention covered themselves with glory, 
Their speeches were short, straight tp 
the point and very well delivered. 









Many 
of the men would have done well to fok 
low the example of the ladies. 
Sometimes the noise was so terrific that 
it is a wonder the tubes would stand it, 


It was a wonderful experience. My set 
was turned on every day for the open- 
ing of the convention and was kept going 
until the very last words at night. Radio 
has performed a notable service. 

It was fortunate for listeners in the 
middle west that several stations wer 
broadcasting the proceedings of the con- 
vention. The interference from static wags 
so bad that it was impossible to get any 
distant’ station. Im Des Moines it wag 
sometimes impossible to hear WOW, 





“Omaha, and all thru the convention the 


static continued. 

Last night (Saturday) conditions were 
quite different. For a week I had been 
unable to get any. distance so for a 
change I tried to reach out. From the 
south WBAP, Fort Worth, and KWKH, 
Shreveport, came in splendidly. It 
seemed quite like old times to hear 
KWKH, but tho the station was turned 
in again and again I failed to hear the 
voice of the fiery owner of the station, 


From the north, WGCO, Minneapolis, 
came in clearly and powerfully, also the 
new low wave station at St. Paul. Chi- 
cago stations were very powerful. Of 
course, WLS was listened to for a long 
time. The Saturday program from that 
station is always worth hearing; it’s a 


jolly, friendly, rollicking affair. Later in 
the evening Al Carney entertained us 
with some organ solos from WHT, Chi- 
cago. His playing of the organ has 
placed him among the foremost of radio 
entertainers and he has built up a fol- 
lowing of many, many thousands who 
listen to him every time he is on the air. 
Sunday night at 9:30 tuned in KWKH. 
In came “Hello World” as usual. The 
fiery southerner is on the job again. 

The radio commission has announced 
that the final plan for re-allocation of 
power and waves among stations will be 
ready within a week or. so, Nobody 
knows just what is going to happen. On 
July 9 hearings will be held in Washing- 
ton and the stations that have been 
ordered off the air will try to convince 
the authorities that they have a right to 
stay on the air. Nine Jowa stations at 
least are affected. There are bound to 
be legal battles. All the listeners can do 
is to sit tight and hope for the best. 

WOI, Ames, is giving a series of talks 
every Saturday at 12:45, which should be 
very interesting and instructive. The 
talks are delivered by “Bili and Geoff.” 
Why not Jeff? One of the subjects to be 
discussed is “The Chicago Board of Trade 
and Grain Prices.” The question as to 
whether the board of trade plays football 
with the price of grain will be taken up 
and farmers will be given a lot of infor- 
mation concerning the Opeeennain of that 
body. 

On Monday KFNF was given special 
permission by Commissioner Rickard of | 
this zone to broadcast an evening con- 
cert from 7 to 9.. It is a long time 
since KFNF was on the air in the eve- 
nings and no doubt thousands of listeners 
wonder why Henry Field cannot broad- 
cast every night if he wants to do so. 

A story is told of KOIL that proves 
that even bandits are susceptible to the 
influence of good music. A holdup man 
entered a filling station and told the 
manager to “Stick ’em up.” When he 
noticed a Mona Motor radio log he de- 
cided he would not rob the station and 
returned the money he had taken. He 
said he and his girl danced a lot to 
music from KOIL and departed! i 

The Gypsy Serenaders have just sent 
out a really delightful concert from WHO 
—7-7:30 Sunday night. That will be 2 | 
really welcome feature to many listeners. 


At least that is my opinion and I give it 
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for what it is worth. If you do not 









agree with me please remember that my — 
opinion is absolutely free. Later WHO 
gave us the biblical drama “The Stolen | 





Blessing.” It was broadcast a few months | 


ago, but it was well worth doing again. | 
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Northeastern—Alamakee County, June 
Crops in general were benefited by 
, copious rains of the past week, and 
n will not reach the traditional say- 
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“Knee high by the Fourth of July,” 
to replanting. Berries and garden 
‘yuck in good condition. Hay crop will 























Vement, scant on account of the drouth in 
é broag. y. Baby chicks doing fine.—Maurice 
st then Regan. 

slic htegi Northeastern—Howard County, June 29 
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_A light shower June 25 and nearly an all 
gay rain June 23 and a heavy shower June 
is making pastures pick up and small 
in to thicken up. The continued cool 
eeather has caused the corn to turn some 
what yeliow. Corn is not making: much 
wth. The rain is too late to help the 
| nay crop.—H. E. Wells. 

- Southern—Davis County, June 29—But 
yery little corn plowing in the past two 
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tirely too wet to plow. Some fields are 
getting very foul. Others in good shape. 
| Weather too cool for corn to make rapid 
wth. Pastures, meadows and oats im- 
ving during the wet spell. Quite an 
acreage of barley sown last — which 
‘js unusual for Davis county and is look- 
jng good. Soy bean fields like corn fields 
‘are in cultivation. But little wheat in 
county which is turning and will soon be 
ready for binder. Stock as a rule looking 
good. Creeks running bank full of water. 
—W. H. Kline. : 
-Eastern—Kalona county, June 29—We 
4re having excess rains now which is de- 
Jaying cultivation as well as other farm 
work in general. A few fields are ready 
to lay by as corn has made _ excelient 
progress. Hay will be short and none has 
Fbeen cut. Oats are headed out well and 
promise to be a fair crop. Pastures are 
‘holding their own.—oO. J. R. 

_ Central— Grundy County, Juhe 29— 
Weather still stays very cool and show- 
ers are numerous in spite of cold weather 
an all day rain Thursday, no electrical 
storms or wind with it, slow drizzles, does 
not lodge grain which is getting rank and 
corn fields bound to get weedy. Plowing 
for third time mostly done. Some thinking 














of haying but waiting for weather to | 


gettle. Pastures getting good, but roads 
(muddy. Stock of every kind doing good, 
“no disease. Corn and oats getting scarce, 
very little for sale, prices good for every- 
thing. New potatoes 4 cents a pound, 
eges 28 cents, cream 52 cents. Some 
chicken culling done. Fruit trees got their 
last spraying. Very few cattle on feed, 
some packing sows going to market. 
Hardly any colts here. Quite a few get- 
ting’ some sheep; wool selling for 48 cents 
a pound. Democratic convention at 
Houston a dead issue, no Democrats here. 
—Gustav Treimer. 
Northeastern—Chickasaw County, June 
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29—Corn has not made much growth the 
last ten days, too much cool weather. Corn 
tis about a week behind of what it should 
be. What has been bad for the corn has 
been good for the oats and barley, they 
“are a nice color and a good height. Hay- 
ing. will soon start. It will be a short job 
on most farms. Most all stock healthy. 
‘Quite a few are losing chickens.—C. Lay- 
‘don. 

Southern — Union County, June 29— 
Plenty of rain now for every thing except 
| blue grass pastures. Most of the corn has 
been plowed over twice, but the delay 
-eaused by the wet weather has allowed 
“some fields to become rather weedy. Small 
‘grain has made good growth and pros- 
pects are for at least an average crop 
‘except in part where the hail destroyed 
the crop. Hay crop short. Butterfat 
stays at a good price. Lots of young 
chickens.—Vernon Rayl. 
. Central—Hardin County, June 29— 
Plenty of rain the past two weeks. Three 
‘days field work in the last two weeks. 
‘Corn very uneven in growth from four 
‘inches to three feet, 75 per cent will be 
‘knee high the Fourth. Good color and 
generally clean. Hard time to put up hay. 
-Oats heading fine and good height, wil 
“be a little thin stand. Rye turning and 
“a good crop. Some spring wheat looks 
‘good, well headed. ‘Early spuds large 
enough to eat: Gardens coming fine. 
Strawberries light, raspberries promise 
“good. Pastures short but getting better. 
| Some bloat in sweet clover pastures. Pig 
‘crop about normal and will be quite a 
lot of fall pigs.—A. R. Calkins. 
Central—Webster County, June 22—The 
| weather is ideal for corn, the best is knee 
‘high. We had a big rain the first part 
'of the week. Everything is looking fine. 
| Cornfields are mostly clean and are being 
“cultivated for the third time now. Early 
eats and barley. is headed out. Late oats 
lso beginning to head. The first cutting 
of alfalfa and sweet clover is being put 
ip. Corn 86 cents, oats 57 cents, cream 
5 cents, eggs 24 eents.—Oscar Peterson. 
- Central—Grundy County, June 29—We 
“are having’ more rain than we need at 
esent, last week had two very heavy 
ns and again this morning. Haying is 
eing delayed, what there is as the crop 
s short and light. Oats are short straw 
{ well headed. Barley looks 
mer well, not the crap of last year how- 
Still too for corn at night, 
jut is very well, mostly very clean; from 
eight inches to knee high; nearly all 


Fresh From the Country 





| Plenty of rain for the present; 
seks and at this writing ground is en- | 





Plowed the third time and some the 











fourth. Quite a few soy beans planted; 
some millet. Pastures are picking up 
which was badly needed. Cattle look bet- 
ter than was to be expected. Some corn 
being marketed. Eggs 24 and 26 cents. 
Oats and corn lower. Bad hail storm at 
Dike last week.—Ed Ranger. 


Central—Marshall County, June 25—Had 
a good rain last night, but we need warm 
weather in order to promote the growth 
of the corn. Farmers are cultivating the 
corn for third and fourth time. Pastures 
are pretty short. Small grain heading 
out. Pigs are doing fair, vaccinating has 
begun. Chickens doing good, lots of cull- 
ing has been done the last few days; old 
male birds 8 cents, fries 30 cents, hens 16 
cents a pound; eggs are 24 cents a dozen. 
Potatoes looking very good. Only a few 
berries this year.—F. I. H. 


Central—Hamilton County, June 22— 
every- 
thing soaked in good shape, but cool after 
the rain. Pigs are doing just fine; no 
trouble yet, but some are vaccinating. 
Corn mostly over second time, and doing 
fine since the rain. Oats look fine; rye 
and winter wheat are well filled and will 
soon be ready to cut. AN stock doing 
well on pastures now. Stock cattle very 
scarce. Plenty of pastures to rent. Cher- 
ries half crop and ripe.—J. W. N. 

Southern—Marion County, June 238— 
We are having abundant rainfall, which 
is ‘especially benefiting pastures and 
small grains. The rains are keeping farm- 
ers out of fields and making the wheat 
grow. Previous to the rain, most of the 
fields of corn were.clean and most farm-~ 
ers are now up to date with their culti- 
vation in spite of rain. Quite a bit of 
corn is plowed the third time. Probably 
some of this is laid by. Old corn is mov~ 
ing slowly on account of sluggish local 
demand. Prices 90 to 95 cents. Clover 
eutting greatly delayed.—. Marion L. 
Jolly. 

Central—Tama County, June 29—Rain 
this week stopped corn plowing temporary. 
Corn growing good and will be “knee 
high” by the Pourth. Oats are heading 
out fairly good. Pastures coming fine. 
Second crop of alfalfa making good 
progress. Livestock holding their own. 
A good line up being prepared for the fair 
circuits. Roads net very good.—Lacey 
Darnell. 

Western—Guthrie County, June 29—My 
last report told how dry it was, but it 
has been raining ever since. Quite a few 
lost their first cutting of alfalfa alto- 
gether. Corn was generally clean and is 
growing nicely. The cool weather was 
fine on the oats and present prospects 
are for‘a bumper crop. Pastures have 
greatly improved. Production of cream 
increased and the price has gone down 
to 41 cents. Spring chix are 27 cents per 
pound to the producer.—C. H. Taylor. 

Northwestern—Clay County, June 29— 
Weather bright and warm after heavy 
rains the 27th and 28th. Corn doing 
well but we need hot weather to bring it 
along. Oats making good growth and 
heading out well. Very little tame hay 
cut yet and recent rains have brought it 
along in good shape. Pastures in good 
shape and stock doing well as there are 
few flies to bother them. Some new pota- 
toes dug and yielding well, other garden 
stuff never looked better. Cream 44 cents, 
eggs 24 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, June 30— 
Plenty of rain. Northwest Iowa looks fine. 
Nature is in “full dress.”’ Corn cultivated 
mostly third time. Plenty of alfalfa hay 
got soaked and plenty of the alfalfa 
stands were damaged last winter. Some 
one is “dumping a lot of poor seed onto 
us. Not many cattle or hogs on feed. 
Cribs and bins mostly empty. Farm Bu- 
reau picnics are booming.—E. A. Mc- 
Millin. 

Southwestern—Mills County, June 29— 
Just at present this section is “‘wet.’’ Oats 
has been greatly improved by moisture 
and needéd rains have been beneficial to 
all crops. Corn is making slow growth 
and some is quite small and is in need of 
warmer weather. Not much field work 
done the past week because of rain, 
some corn laid by, rains have hindered in 
getting alfalfa and clover cared for. All 
weeds give promise of a full crop. ~The 
wheat condition has made some improve-~ 
ment the past month, the straw is com- 
mencing to look rusty as a result of 
heavy dews and rains. Many farmers 
stirred and thoroly disgusted with pol- 
itics.—O. C. Cole. 

Southeastern — Washington County, 
June 28—A good deal of rain during the 
past week. Third cultivation of corn in 
progress. Recent rains absorbed by the 
soil. Not much water in the streams. 
Morning temperatures for week have 
ranged from 52 to 70 degrees. Oats con- 
tinue to improve. Meadows are improving. 
Some hogs are being shipped. Corn being 
shipped in at. $1.08. Pig crop somewhat 
reduced from last year. Pastures improv- 
ing — the rains.—J. J. McConmell. 

n—Keokuk County, June 29 
he having more rain than needed for 
the farmers to get in the corn fields. 
Have only been able to plow about three 
@ays in two weeks. Corn not any further 
advanced than last year at this time. 
Will be very little layed by by July 4. 


. Pigs weaned and doing well. 


| ond crop alfalfa is starting nicely. 





Oats and pastures look good, but hay will 








the past week have delayed field work. 
Still cool at night. Oats and barley look 
fine; some smut in oats and blight in bar- 


ley. Hay somewhat improved but will be 
light. Potatoes and gardens look fine. 

good crop of raspberries and 
blackberries. Plenty of popitry on farms 
here.—Duane Rigby. 


ILLINOIS 

Southeastern—Wabash County, June 29 
—June has been a very wet month, quite 
a bit of corn to plant yet. Several have 
te plow the third time on account of rain. 
We ali planted yellow corn this year judg- 
ing by the color of the growing crop. 
Quite a bit of corn knee high that has 
never been plowed. Wheat a very light 
crop. Pastures the best in years. Alfalfa 
a very heavy crop, but hard to cure. Most 
other meadows very weedy. Red clover 
making a goed growth since the first of 
June. Oats are good. Spring seeding ‘of 
clover fine where the late spring freeze 
didn’t get it. Stock of all kinds scarce 
except horses. T. B. test in county going 
fime, seventeen reactors in 2,000 - tested. 
—C. E. Courter. 

Central—Piatt County, Jane 29—Two 
weeks of rain have given the farmers a 
good rest, but weeds are doing finely. 
Most of the corn is in good shape and 
doing fairly well. Oats have come out 
considerably, but will make only a fair 
crop here, due to thin stand. Soybeans 
are making only a fair growth, due to 
cool weather. Very little clover or other 
hay to pat up. Oat harvest will be under 
way in from 10 to 14 days.—Robt. M. 
Walker. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, June 238— 
Looks rainy this morning. Has been 
eolad and damp, but not much rain here. 
About ten miles south of here, it has 
been so wet that the corn is not plowed 
the first time. Wheat is turning. Oats 
are looking! fair. Beans look good. Pas- 
tures are fairly good. Part of the corn 
rwbs the cultivator and other corn is 
small. More surface cultivators used 
than ever before.—Elmer Varner. 


MISSOURI 





Northern—Randolph County, June 22—.- 


We had a 12-inch rain in about e 
hours. The fields are surely wet. Corn 
is growing, but needs some warm nights. 
Oats are looking better. Meadows are 
thickening up and will make some grass, 
but not half a crop. Some clover was 
eut when the rain came, and will be a 
total loss. Wheat will be ready to cut 
in ten days. BHggs 21 cents, cream 42 
cents.—W. H. Bagby. 
Central—Moniteau County, June 22— 
Lots of rainy, cloudy weather the past 
week. Wheat harvest started. Oats are 
coming in fair shape. Pastures good. Po- 
tatoes looking good. Very little clover 
hay. Corn growing rapidly. Fields are 
clean. All livestock doing well. Eggs 23 
cents, hens 17 cents, springs 27 cents.— 
Reader. 


NEBRASKA 


Central—Platte County, June 27—June 
started with good rains. So far it has 
rained twice a week. Too cool for corn; 
it is growing very slowly. Oats are look- 
ing fine and wheat is filling out well. 
Wheat will not be ready to harvest before 
the Tth of July. Wheat $1.22, corn 86 
cents, oats 60 cents, eggs 23 cents, cream 
39 cents.—Albert Miksch. 

Central—Custer County, June 22—Corn 
over for first time. Corn is not growing 
well on account of cold nights. Heavy 
rains have kept the ground .soaked and 
have delayed alfalfa haying. Alfalfa go- 
ing about two tons to the acre on hill 
land. All small grain looking fine. Pas~ 
tures are splendid and stock doing well. 
Hogs are going to market in good shape. 
No sickness 
reported. Potatoes will make a good crop. 
Early potatoes in full bloom. Not much 
fruit in this locality this year, on ac- 
count of late freeze. Butterfat 47 cents, 
oats 60 cents, corn 90 cents.—H. R. H. 
Williams. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, June 20 
—Wheat is slowly ripening. There will be 
an average yield in this county unless we 
have a hailstorm or the rust strikes it. 
Oats are headed and are filling fast. Corfi 
will be ready for the second cultivating 
as soon as it is dry enough to get into 
the fields. Potatoes and gardens are 
growing nicely. We had an inch and a 
half of rain the first of the week and 
one or two light showers since. Wheat 
$1.26, corn 89 to 91 cents, oats 58 cents, 
eges 23 cents, cream 44 cents. Harvest 





will be here within ten days. les 
M. Turner. 
MINNESOTA 
Southwestern—Lyon County, e 29— 


Light showers on the 27th and ply Sec- 


grass pastures very short: Some report 
that stock is bloating on sweet clover 
pastures. Corn is farther advanced than 
last year, but uneven, as the cocl weath- 
er has retarded growth on alkali soils. 
An unusual amount of mustard in the 
grain this year. Early potatoes are ready 
to use.—Charles H. Carlson. 
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Notice to Advertisers 


who desire to make changes in or discon- 
edvertisements already ru 


the week preceding date 
of iasue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
ebove also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
Meution or special position. Our pagesbegin to go 
bt electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 

can be made pages are made up. New 
sdvertisemenen however, cam usually be inserted if 
— late as Monday morning of the week of 

ue. 
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LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. A)l 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 














Field Notes 
EMMERTS POLANDS 


Bmmerts of Mason City maintain one 
of the outstanding Poland China breed of 
the country. The two herd sires are The 

jer and The Peacock. Financier 
is a very large boar exceptionally sound 
and carries himself much better than do 
most boars of his weight and age. Char- 
acteristics indicating constitution are very 
onounced. He is deep with good width 
tween his front legs, but still retains 
an unusual smoothness over the shoulders. 
Fimancier has sired some of the best pigs 
we have seen this year. Breeders needing 
rd boars or new blood thru the addi- 
tion of bred sows must keep this herd in 
mind. Peacock is well known to all Po- 
land breeders. He is one of the out- 
standing’ sons of Play Boy and has sired 
part of Emmerts spring pig crop. There 
will be several outstanding sons of his 
in the fall offering. Hog admirers and 
breeders would enjoy a trip to this firm’s 
headquarters. They have not only one of 
the best working sow herds, but the best 
equipped breeding plant we have seen 
for a long time.—Advertising notice. 
MW’KINLEY BROTHERS & SONS 
CHESTER WHITES 

McKinley Brothers and Sons are main- 
taining a herd of Chester Whites at Mel- 
rose, lowa. Mr. McKinley is raising fewer 
and raising them better. A group of fall 
sows bred for early September farrow 

cially took our eye. They are being 
offered to the trade and any one inter- 
ested in this breed should write him. 
They expect to have a fall sale and pros- 
pective customers will find some highly 
desirable animals in this offering.—Adver- 
tising notice. 

CRAWFORD’S DUROCS 

Chas. Crawford of @ndianola, Ia., has 

a fine bunch of spring pigs with several 

t we might call “teoppers;” in fact 
every pig seemed a good one. Mr. Craw- 
ford showed us a gilt that he had re- 
cently sold for club work that should 
make some boy into a Duroc breeder. A 
point often overlooked in selling club 


stuff. We want to congratulate Charley 
on the sale of this animal.—Advertising 
notice. 





HOLSTEINS 


i mene splendid zorns. Melstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King P rtje Piebe De 
Kel. He has a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Pri 

8to8 mos. ofage. Ed. 





reasonbie, from 
» Mespers, ia. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


~ Aberdeen Angus 


Gix nice beefy bulls of serviceable age for sale. Black- 

Trojans, Ericas, etc., sired by Elation.K., a 2,200 
Ib. State Fair winner. Write or come and see them. 
W.S. AUSTIN, DUMONT, IOWA 


HAMPSHIRES 


We can fit you out with 


Hampshire Show Litters 


Either in Junior or Senior pigs. Write for descrip- 
or come and pick them out. 
ur Farms, B 


Big Fo 
Sows and gilts bred to 


farro 
HAMPSHIRE in September. Gilts not bred. 


Boars of all sizes. C. O. D 
le PRENTICE, Sae City, lowa 
b bapa, Spee boars ready for 
fate use. Priced 


at $25.00 up. Also some 
E. R. Hem, Seima, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH 


pick from are sure to 
Gelden Bed stoom We Farm 
R. B. No. 1, Bex 111, Davenport, lowa 


WORT) BRED be ee — farrow in 














roekiyn, lowa 








yee 
fmrmed 
nice fall gilts. 








bred gilts and sows and 
—. er - 35 to 





September—at a year old—20 Ibe. and more, 
double treated. Can fill orders for ips of spring 
he . J. NEWLIN, Times, Iowa. 





DUROC JERSEYS 
Real bargains in Duroc sows bred to 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


for fall litters. Write today er come and see them. 





mM BR®3., iowa 
HORSES 
Pereherons 422252" 
Masaits and arene, ten and serters ab 9350 
each. Younger stallions lower 
Mares with foal by side con beet 
R.7 



























‘DON'T FOOL! 
YOURSELF | 


Better to be safe than sorry 
when halitosis is involved. 








It is inexcusable 


LISTER 


instantly remedied. 


N° matter how charming you may be 
or how fond of you your friends are, 
you cannot expect them to put up with 
halitosis (unpleasant breath) forever. They 
may be nice to you—but it is an effort. 

Don’t fool yourself that you never have 
halitosis—as do so many self-assured people 
who constantly offend this way. 

Read the facts in the panel below and 
you will see that your chance of escape is 
slight. Nor should you count on being able 
to detect this ailment in yourself. Halitosis 


sis makes : 
canbe YOU unpopular q 






Every morning. Every night. And between 
times when necessary, especially before 
meeting others. 


Keep a bottle handy in home and office © 


for this purpose. 

Listerine ends halitosis instantly. Being 
antiseptic, it strikes at its commonest cause 
—fermentation in the oral cavity. Then, 
being a powerful deodorant, it destroys 
the odors themselves. : 

If you have any doubt of Listerine’s 
powerful deodorant properties, make this 





doesn’t announce itself. 





You are seldom aware you 
have it. - 

Recognizing these 
truths, nice people ‘end 
any chance of offending 
by systematically rinsing 
the mouth with Listerine. 





READ THE FACTS 
Vz had halitosis 


68 hairdressers state that about every 
third woman, many of them from 
the wealthy classes, is halitoxic. 
Who should know better than they? 


on your hand. Then apply 
Listerine clear. Immediate- 
ly every trace of onion odor 
is gone. Even the strong 
odor of fish yields to it. 

4 Lambert .Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
























The safe antiseptic 


INE. 


; HAVE YOU TRIED THE 
NEW LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM? 


Cools your skin while you shave and keeps it cool after: 


ward. An outstanding shaving cream in every respect: ¢ 


test: Rub a slice of onion © 











